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BARTLETT, HAYWARD & CO. 
(Established, 1836.) 
ARCHITECTURAL IRON-WORK, 


HOT-WATER HEATING. 
Plans and Specifications and the Su tendence 
of the Heating and Ventilation of Public Buildings a 


= BALTIMORE, MD. 
W .& 3 SLOANE, 


ARTISTIC CARPETINGS, 
— AND — 
UPHOLSTRY GOODS, 


ANCIENT AND MODERN ORIENTAL RUGS. 


BROADWAY, EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH STS. 
NEW YORK. 


MUTCHELL, VANCE & CO. 
Designers and Manufacturers of 


GAS FIXTURES, 
ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, CLOCKS AND BRONZES, 
ARCHITECTS’ ORDERS SOLICITED. 

Special designs submitted on application. 


WAREROOMS, 836 and 838 BROADWAY, 
MANUFACTORY, 2th “and 25th =. and 10th AVENUE, 
NEW yo RK 


Po ASPINWALL & SON, 


descriptions for Floors, Walls, Hearths, Fire- 
TILES ones — aoes ond Decoration generally. 


MANTELS, GRATES, AND OPEN FIREPLACES. 
BRASS FENDERS, ANDIRONS, ETC. 
Sole Agents for, and only direct importers of 
MINTON’S and the CAMPBELL TILE CO.’S TILES. 
15 & TT W. 23d St., (Masente Temple) New YorRE. 


7~CONOMIC PA VING & ROOF. 
2 ING WORKS. Importers and Dealers in 


BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Asphalt and Artificial Stone pavements and floors. 
Asphaltic Materials, Bitumen Damp-Course, Portland 
Cement, Colored Mortars, Enamelled Brick, Roofing- 
Viles, ete. Actinolite Roofs, Old Iron Roofs made 
water-tight. E. H. WOOTTON, 

53 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, 
Sole Agent for Seyssel Rock Asphalt. 


CATALOGUE. 
1000 PHOTOGRAPHS 
J. W. TAYLOR, 151 Monroe Street, Caicaao, ILL. 


Clough Stone Co., L. Haldeman & Son. Atlant’c Stone Co, 
CLOUGH, HALDEMAN & AT- 
LANTIC STONE CO. 

QUARRYMEN AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
BUFF & BLUE BUILDING STONE, 
127 SUPERIOR Sr., CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
Branch Offices: 247 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 434 
Fifth Avenue, Chicago, I). 


Bs F. DALTON, (Established 1876.) 
4 GAS-PIPING, 
106 SuDBURY STREET, Boston, Mass. 
Invitations for estimates solicited 


S44 RPLESS & WATTS, 
Artistic, 

GRATES, FENDERS, ANDIRONS, ETC. 
MINTON’S TILES FOR FLOORS, WALLS, HEARTHS, ete. 
Wood Mantles and Ceramic Mosaics in New 
and Original Designs. 

BAKER BUILDING, 
No. 1522 CnestNeT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Highest award of Medal and Diploma, Novelties Exhibition, 1885. 








Established 1871. 


(CHARLES R. YANDELL & CoO., 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
CABINET FURNITURE. 


DECORATIVE PAINTERS. 
Specialities : 

Illuminated Leathers, Hand Painted Wall-Papers, 
Cordova Chairs, Curtains and Textile Fabrics. 
Modelled Fibrine, a new patented material for ceilings 
and walls 
REMOVED TO 140 FirTH AVENUE, CORNER 19th Sr., 
NEW YORK Ciry. 


WwH TTIER MA CHINE CO. 
Manufacturers of Steam and Hydraulic 


ELEVATORS, 


STEAM ENGINES, BOILERS, AND MACHINERY. 
1176 TREMONT Sr., Boston. 
New YorK OFFICE, 91 LIBERTY STREET. 
Omas. WHITTIER. Pres’t. A.C. WaIrtIEe, Treas. 


‘a S. GRAVES o~ ‘SON, 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


NOISELESS, SAFE AND DURABLE 


CENTRE STREET, ROCHESTER, NEw YORK. 
ee Yous Gres, 46 COURTLAND OrnEsr. 


S70K. ES & PARRISH MA- 
CHINE CO. 
30th & CHESTNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Hydraulic and Steam-Power 


ELEVATORS. 
SAFETY, SPEED, AND ECONOMY. 
All kinds of Hoisting Machinery a specialty. 
New YORK Orrice, - - 9% & 97 LIBERTY STREET. 


Qs aps See vr are 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS, 


A SPECIALTY FOR A 
QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 


For Hotels, Office-Buildings, Stores, Warehouses 
Factories, Mines, Blast-Furnaces, ete 


OTIS BKOTHERS & CO., 
New Yor, Boston, AND PHILADELPHIA. 


frel# VATORS. 

MOORE & WYMAN 
ELEVATOR AND MACHINE WORKS, 
37 FOUNDRY STREET, BOSTON. 
STEAM AND HYDRAULIC, 
For Freight and Passenger use. 

WE MIDDLEBROOK ELEVA- 
TOR MANUF’G CO., Builders of 
PASSENGER and FREIGHT ELEVATORS. 
Steam, Hydraulic and Hand Power. Detroit, Mich. 


vi B. WHITE & BROS. (Limited. 
perraxy ss CEMENTS, 
MARCIAL & CO., Agents, 36 Broadway. 
K. BRIGHAM, 
* SPANISH MOSAIC FLOOR-TILES. 


(leo, Glazed Tiles. Designs and estimates furnished. 
237 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





THE UNITED SIATES EN- 
CAUSTIC TILE CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PLAIN, GEOMETRICAL & ENCAUSTIC 


TILES, FOR FLOORS 
Public Buildings and Private Residences. 
HieH ART MAJOLICA TILES for Mantel Facings, 
Friezes, Furniture, etc. 
GLAZED AND ENAMELLED TILES for Hearths, Stoves, 
Waiunscotin, 
Designs and Estimates ‘tarnished upon application. 


CONSE RVATORIES, 
GREEN-HOUSES, 
GRAPERIES, 
SKYLIGHTS, 


Erected and Glazed on Rendle’s Patent “Acme” 
System. 

Gold and Silver medals have been awarded to the 
two Model Conservatories, each 16 x 20 feet, exhibited 
at the World’s Exposition, New Orleans. 

Estimates, Plans, Illustrated Catalogue, on applica- 
tion to 

ARTHUR E. RENDLE, 


RENDLE’S HORTICULTURAL AND SKYLIGHT WORKS 
92 BROADWAY, CoR. WALL St., New YORE. 


The Horticultural Hall, 600 x 194 New Orleans, was 
designed, erected, and glazed by me. 


AMERICAN ENCAU. STIC ZIL- 
ING COMPANY. (Limited.) 
Patentees and Manufacturers of 


TILES, 
FOR FLOORS, WALLS, AND HEARTHS. ALSO 
Internal and External Decorations. 
116 West 23d STREET, New York. 
Works, Zanesville, Ohio. 


INTON’S TILES. 


PLAIN AND ENCAUSTIC, 
For PuBLICc yr ILDINGS AND DWELLINGS, 
As laid by us in 
THE CAPITOLS AT WASHINGTON & ALBANY, 
And in numerous Churches, Banks, and Dwellings, 
in every part of the country. 
Glazed and Enamelled Tiles for Mantels, Hearths, 
Wainscoting, ete., and for Exterior Decoration. 
MIL LER & COATES, 
279 PEARL STREET, NEw YORK. 


LYN7 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO., 

GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASS, 
We contract to perform all labor, and furnish all ma- 
terial of the different classes required to build, com 
plete, CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PuBLIC BuILD 
INGS, and RESIDENCES. Also, for the construction of 

RAILROADS, DAMS, and BRIDGES 
We solicit correspondence with those wishing to place 
the construction of any proposed new work under on 
contract, which shall include “all branches connectex i 
with the work. To such parties we will furnish satis 
factory references from those for whom we have per 
formed similar work BUILDING MATE RIALS:—The 
large amount of material that we handle in the execu 
tion of our work enables us to quote very close prices, 
F. O. B. cars, at any shipping point, to those wishing 

Buik ling Materials of any kind. 


M4 NHATTAN BRASS CoO., 
28th St. AND FiRsT AVENUE, New YorK 
HOUSEHOLD ART GOODS 


IN METAL, 


Frre Goops AND BRASS TRIMMINGS OF ALL KINDS. 


Catalogues furnished on application. | 
ROBER1 C. FISHER, 
Successor to FISHER & Brrp, 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS. 


9T, 99, 101 and 108 East Hovsron Srreer. 
Established 1830. NEW YORK 
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THE COUNTRY. 





POPULAR secause RELIABLE. 
AUSTIN’S CORRUCATED 


Expanding Conductor, 


OR LEADER. 


The ONLY ORIGINAL EXPANDING CONDUCTOR in the mar- 
ket, has been used for years and THOROUGHLY TESTED in all 
wi the PRINCIPAL CITIES and TOWNS in the UNITED STATES 
and is SPECIFIED by ARCHITECTS generally THROUGHOUT 


Austin, Obdyke & Co., Philadelphia, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 





PRINCIPAL AGENTS. 


° ° Boston. | B. G. Carpenter & Oo., 
New York City. 


The Miller Iron Co., . ° 
| Macknet & Doremas, § P 





Cook 
epard . Buffalo, N. ¥. | Knisely & Miller . 
Wasey vw teas Albany, N. ¥. | J.C. MeFariand, : Chi , Tih 
Reardon & . » ae y. The Blodget S08. Co. Hartford, Gown 
. 6 tt Pp ord, n 
Troy Stasaping Works, Troy, N.Y. | Bakewell & Mul . Salem, Ohio. 
Chas. Millar be . Utiea, N. ¥Y. | Biersack & Neidermeyer, " Milwaukee, Wie. 
W. H. Scott , Me. | Jas. B. Scott & Co ° Pittsburgh, Pa. 
J. W. Jordan, . Worcester, Mass. C. S. Mersick & Co., - New Haven, Conn. 
F. H. Lawson & Co., ° . Cincinnati, Ohio, | Lewis Dauth, Reading, Pa. 
C. Sidney Shepard & Co., Chicago, Lil. | J. A. Wilson, “st. Paul, Minn. 
We guarantee the lowest Market Prices. 


Address our Agents or, 


1705 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE ONLY REAL 


EXPANDING CONDUCTOR. 
THE IRWIN & REBER 


PATENT 


EXPANDING WATER CONDUCTOR. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Ss. S. S. Conductor Co. 


LIMITED, 


163 Lacock Street, 
ALLEGHENY, PA. 


Tae Stanpine SEAM 
allows of an easy and 
secure fastening, keeping 
the pipe far enough from 
the wall to make any over- 
flow from the eave pipe or 
head, run down the spout, 
and not the wall ; and will 
open, in case of "freezing, 
g0 as to prevent bursting, 
and still remain double- 
locked and water-tight. 


















Made in 6-foot lengths, in a single sheet of 
SOFT STEEL, 

Either Galvanized, Kalameined or Leaded. 
AGENTS FOR NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
E. B. BADGER & SON. 
Coppersmiths & Galvanized Iron Workers. 
Nos. 63 & 65 Pitts St., 

BOSTON, MASS. 









ALFRED BOOTE, 
11 East 19th St., N.Y. 
Tiles, Mantels, 

Open Fireplaces, 

and Mosaics, 

in Stock and made to or- 

der Special designs made 

to suit customers free of 

charge. Experienced men 

kept to set Mantels, Grates 
and Open Fireplaces. 














Architects, Builders, and others will confer a 
favor on the Publishers by mentioning “ The 
American Architect and Building News” when 
sending for circulars or corresponding with 
parties advertising in these columns. 


A. L. FAUCHERE & CO 
Office and Warerooms, 


433 AND 435 SEVENTH AVENUE, next tc outh-east 
corner Thirty-fourth Street, 


importers Manufacturers, and Dealers in al) kinds of 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
MARBLE FOR INTERIOR WORK. 





Best Conductor of all 


RITCHIE’S 


Conductor. 


Guaranteed no Infringement. 


This pipe has all the advantages 
of other corrugated conductors in 
not bursting from freezing, and in 
addition : 

It has no soldered joints. 

The enlarged coupling makes 
the conductor of even size inside 
throughout. 

It is galvanized, after formation, 
great care being taken to secure 
a smooth coating of zine free 
from dross and impurities. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
LAMB & RITCHIE, 


Boston Spiral Tube Works, 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 








Drawing - Office. 


Drawings rendered in line or color 
with reasonable despatch. 
ADDRESS 
Editors of the American Architect, 


211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





Ptamed Slass. 
W. J. McPHERSON, | 


PLAIN, DECORATIVE, 
DOMESTIC AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL 


Stained & Leaded Glass Manufacturer, 


440, 442 & 444 TREMONT STREET. 








FeREDERIC CROWNINSHIELD, 
STarvED Gass and Mvurat ParnTina. 
42 West 18th St.. NEW YORK. 





Donald MacDonald, Agt., 


Glass Staicer and Decorator. 





Estimates furaished on application. 


Studio and Works, 400 Northampton St, 


Corrugated Expanding 


Atained Glass. 
SAMUEL WEST, 


471 Tremont St., Boston, 


Artist in Stained Glass 


For ALL GRADES OF ORNAMENTATION. 


M rial Windows a special 
Awards of the highest merit for thirty years past. 


CHURCH FURNITURE. 


And all details of 
Church Decoration, 
For ilt’d catalogues 
and estimates address 








1), & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N.Y. 





McCULLY & —— 


STAINED (jLASS# 


1-3-5-7 & 9 MADISON STREET 


Corner Michigan Avenue, 
CHICAGO, - - ILL? 








34 E.HOUSTON ST NEAR B’ WAY. 
%—_NEW YORK. —* 











ALFRED GODWIN & CoO. 


STAINED GLASS 


For Churches, Dwellings, &c. 
Send for illustrated Catalogue. 


1201 Market Street, Philadelphia. 























Alexander Young, 18 W. 4th St., N. Y. 


Domestic Stained Glass, Memorial Windows, 
Decorative Panels for Wall Decoration. 
Designs and Estimates on application. 















WM: ‘COULTER & SON: Di 
F * 101 & 103 E-25° ST- 
le CINCINNATI-O + 


P. F. McMAHON, 


Artist in Stained-Glass. 
No. 157 Wooster St, New York, 


Bet. Houston and Prince Sts. 


REDDING, BAIRD & CO., 


ARTISTS IN 


Stained Glass, 


IMPORTERS OF 


ROLLED CATHEDRAL GLASS. 
Offices and Show-Rooms : 


152 Franklin Street. Boston. 
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J. G. & J. F. LOW, 
CHELSEA, MASS. 
New York Retail Office, 9 E. 17th St. 
REPRESENTED BY 

Chicago, The H. Dibblee Co., 266-268 Wabash Ave. 
Albany, Richard Wickham. 
Boston, ©. A. Wellington & Co., 44 Boylston St. 
Buffalo, Malcolm, Wolsley & Co. 
Cincinnati, C. 8. Rankin Co., West Pearl St. 





LOW’S ART TILES. 


Cleveland, A. 8. Herenden Furniture Co., Bank St. | St. Louis, Seidel & Schoenle, So. Fifth St. 
Milwaukee 
Phila., W. H. Harrison & Brother, 1435 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh, L. H. Smith & Co., 49 Sixth St. 
Sts. | Rochester, Hayden & Havens Co. 

Syracuse, Hawley, Whitaker & Co., 83 S. Salina St. 


Washington, “xx & Hutchinson, Ninth St. | 
San Francisco, W. W. Montague & Co., Market St. 
Minneapolis, Sullivan & Farnham, Third St., So. 

Omaha, Milton Rogers & Sons, Farnam & 14t 
Louisville, J. V. Escott & Sons, Fourth Ave. 


Mathews Bros. 




















THE TIFFANY GLASS COMPANY. 


333-335 Fourth Avenue, 


Stained and Mosaic 


LOUIS C. TIFFANY, Pres’t, and Art Director. 


JOHN DUFAIS, Secretary. 


NEW YORK. 


Glass. 


PRINGLE MITCHELL, Vice Pres’t, and Manager. 
JOHN CHENEY PLATT, Treasurer. 





The Belcher Mosaic Glass Co., 


T. MILTON SHAFTO, Agent. 


Office 144 South Gth St., Phila, Pa. 


Stained Class for Churches and Dwellings, &c. 


We defy Competition as to Strength, Durability, ARTISTIC EFFECTS and Price. 





CHE H. EDGAR HARTWELL COMPANY, 
Leaded Glass Makers, Decorative Painters, Art-Furniture, &c. 


28 West 23d St., New York City. 


1416 F. Street Washington, D.C. 





ESTABLISHED 1820. 


THE GEO. H. GIBSON 


Stained Glass Works, 


MACLEAN & RITCHIE, 
121 South Eleventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


~ Union Spring Hinges 


ARE 
SIMPLE, EASILY SET, 


CANNOT BE PuT ON WRONG. 


They work either way, right of 
left. All sizes. Single or dou- 
ble acting. 


Por Wire Screens or Light Doors 
they have no equal. 


Send for Price List. 
M. W. ROBINSON, Soue A 
72 Chambers &». . New 


FROST & ADAMS, 37 Cornhill, Boston, 


Draughting Instruments 
And Supplies for Architects, Engineers, and 
Draughtsmen. 

Agents for Abbott’s Practical Ellipsograph & Levy's 
Blue-'vrocess Paper. Copies taken by the Levy Blue 
Copying Process. An Examination of our Catalogue 
is solicited. 


A NEW LINE OF 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHS. 


INCLUDING 
Boston Public Buildings, Business 
Fronts, City Dwellings, etc., 
Richardson’s Libraries at Malden, Woburn, Quincy 
and North Eastun. Newport Cottages. 
Italian, French and Spanish Detail. 


SOULE PHOTOCRAPH CO., 


838 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Mention this paper. 








nt, 


fork 








A. EK. SAILE. 
Architectural Sculptor. 


Wood Carving and Modelling. 
NEW YORK. 


Interior Decorations in Wood and Plaster. 


49 University Place, 


‘JNO. LOCHNER, | 


DESIGNER, PRACTICAL CARVER 


AND CABINET MAKER, 
138 East 42d St., NEW YORK. 


Formerly Chief Designer with 
Pottier & Stymus Mfg. Co, 





Charles Howson. Henry Howson Hubert Howson. 


Established 1853. 


HOWSON & SONS, 


Patent Soliciting, 


— AND — 


PATENT LAW. 


Principal Offices, 119 South Fourth St., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Branch Office, 915 F St., Washington, D. C, 


Vitrified Roofing-Tile, 


SPANISH, SHINGLE, & DIAMOND. 
Manufactured by 


J.C. EWART & CO., Akron, Ohio. 
{ O. D. PERSON, 125 5th Ave ,N. Y. 
,, GkEO. T. PEARSON, 427 Walnut St., Phila. 
Agents: 4 H. J. CONKLING, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
| Houston & HARRIS, Minneapolis, Minn. 











Decorators. 


FPRANK HILL SMITH, — 


62 BOYLSTON STREET, 
PIN sn cnntiabovccsins convess coceds MASS. 


W.J. McPHERSON, 


Established A. D., 1845, 





Painter, Glazier, Designer, and 
Ecclesiastical 
DECORATOR, 


440, 442 and 444 Tremont Street. 
Established A. D. 1848. 


L. HABERSTROH & SON, 
Mural Decorators, 


PAINTING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
9 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


20 Bellevue Ave., Near Kay St., NEWPORT, R. I. 


THE FOX & WHITMORE CO., 


DECORATORS. 


Painting in all its branches, 
Textile Fabrics, Tiles, and Moorish Fret-Work 


At moderate Prices. 
240 Main Street, Hartford, 


J, PASQUAL! & 6, AESCHLIMANN, 


Manufacturers of Roman and Venetian 


MARBLE MOSAICS, 

For Floors, Walls, Ceilings, Mantels, Hearths, Dec- 
orations, ete. 231 East 28th St., Bet. 2d & 3d Aves. 
N.Y. rices very moderate. ‘erences: Principal 
Architects and decorators of N. Y. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 


84 Washington St., Boston, Mass., 


Importers and Dealers in 


Mathematical 
Instruments, 
He liographic 
Blue - Process 
Papers, and 
Architects’ 
and Engin- 
: eers’ Supplies 
Of Every Description. 


Catalogues free upon application. 








Conn. 


















LIQU 








has no equal. 








ID 


GLASS PAINT. 


IT HAS STOOD THE TEST 
Of holding Kerosene Oil in Paper Barrels, Boxes, and Bags. 
in salt water, or exposed to salt air, longer than any paint ever made. 
Made in White and al] Colors. 


FACTORY, LYME, CONN. 
OFFICE, 147 Commerce 8t., HARTFORD, 


It will absolutely hold on Wood or Iron when 


Warranted not to crack or rub off. Send for Circular. 


corn, {THE LIQUID GLASS PAINT CoO. 


For Private or Public Buildings it 





American Endolithic Company, 


337 East 27th Street, 


DEALERS IN 


FANCY MARBLES, 


Mantel-Facings, Dados, Friezes, Etc. Decorated with any Design in Permanent Col- 


NEW YORK. 


ors, below the surface of the Marble, and Polished. Send for Circular. 
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~ POTTER'S MORTAR MATERIAL. — 


For laying Front Brick, Chimneys and Fireplaces it has no Equal. 
FURNISHED IN RED, BLACK, OR GRAY. Send for Circulars. 
AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH CO. Nashua, N. H. 
Architectural Iron and Jail Works. STEPHEN A, MORSE, © 0. M. WILLIAMS. EDWIN F. MORSE 
IRON STORE-FRONTS, COLUMNS AND ((RDERS, Elevators Morse Williams & Co. 


Architectural Ton Railings and Verandas,| aq | uvaraulic  aalt and Hand Pewee idee 


Iron and Jail sank VAULTS, FIRE-PROOF DOORS & SHUTTERS, . and e ht Elevators, Dumb-Waiters, 
JAIL CELLS AND CAGES, Hoisting oARt omatic Vatch“Doors, etc. 
Works, | and all kinds of iron-work required in the erection of buildings. Sole owners 4 apply _— ‘atent Governor to 























M. CLEMENTS, Elevators and Hoisting . Send for Illustrated 
Catalogues furnished on application. ~ a Ohio. Machinery. — ig 413 Cherry Bireot,# New 7d _ 
G. L. SWETT, Fireplaces, EUREKA GRATE WORKS, 


Manuf’rs of Plain and Ornamental Manutacturers of 


Arcitecural neet-Metal Work for Buildings.| Ash-Traps,,PATENT FIREPLACE LININGS, 


Sheet - Metal Patent Self-closing Ash-Traps, 





Copper Gutters, Cornices, ‘Windows, Finials, and Qecken of aft Min 
Work. Galvanized-Iron Ventilators, Roofing, etc. Reon Wlectain: ee) Menased of 5 a 
| IMPROVED METALLIC SKYLIGHTS. Grates. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








295 Harrison Ave., cor. Motte St., Boston. 
EDWARD MARLEY & BROS. | BOSTON BRIDGE WORKS, 
D. H. ANDREWS, Propr., 


Cornice- CORNICEMAKERS. Iron | Office, 70 Kilby Street, Boston. 


‘Coppersmiths and Roofers,| Structures. |Wrought-Iron Roofs, Trusses, Box and 














Makers Plate Girders, for sustaining heavy 
* No. 19 Wareham St., Near Harrison Ave., loads over long spans. 
BOSTON. INQUIRIES FOR ESTIMATES INVITED. 
JOHN MATTHEWS, PEERLESS COLORS FOR MORTAR, 
; , -sixth and T ty- th Streets, ; 
Decorative First Avenue, ingen gg y-seven ree eeten BLACK, BROWN, BUFF, RED. 
Sole licensee in New York of the TILGHMAN SAND BLAST. 
Glass by Decorative Glass from Late Designs Executed by Colors for Brightest and Most Durable Colors Manufactured 
Sand Blast or Embossing Process in a SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
. Superior Manner. q 
Sand Blast SHEET AND PLATE GLASS GROUND TO ORDER. Mortar SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO., 
Send for Illustrated Catalogues or Estimates. York Avenue and Callewhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





20 Dock Square, Specifications figured rhage filled in all Cornell University. 
BOSTON. —_— DEPARTMENT OF 


TABL + Dy Architecture, 
= ae ==) Photo-Mechanical Printing Civil_ Engineering, 
| ] Mechanical Engineering 


; Photo-Lithography, 2 aouint Uh hiharian coli 
THESHELICTYPE)} ici tunsino al oc Bihie, (Saeco 
! 10l0 Ngtaviny dll LINC MI Ing. Persons 21 years of age, properly qualied’ are 're- 
PRINTING CO =i Phots-Caustic Prag seaman, For cole of the Ragtr, giving fl 


information, address the 


BURDITT & WILLIAMS, | Unegualled Stock of Choice Hardware. 













































211 Tremont St. Boston ,Masy Lithography, TREASURER OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, N. ¥. 
$ a $ = ILLVSTRATIONS- PRODUCED: #} Chromo-t thograghy 
BY-THE-MoST- APPROVED - PHOTOMECHAWICAL - PHOTO™ : ae ee 
LITHOGRAPHIC AND HOTO-ENGRAVING- PROCESSES or Direct, Transfer, MASSACHUSETTS 

































































Ut =) ging INSTITUTE OF TEGHNOLOGY, 


— = 


7 were . “A = BOSTON, MASS. 
| ‘ att all <—_| io This school offers a four year’s scientific and profes- 
a = — sional training in Civil, Mechanical, Mining and Elec- 
trical Engineering, Chemistry, Natural History, ete. 


té e : ® 9 
y 10 THE COURSE IN ARCHITECTURE 
embraces, besides the scientific and 
la ( ; a as @ | matical subjects, the study rad architectural history, 
and the constant practice of original des 


MADE ONLY BY Students in Architecture are recei into a two 
co 


ear’s 8 urse. 
THE SMITH & EGCE MANUFACTURING CO,, |P#:08 4: Wastin, prot. 3. 7. moxnor, soe. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
The most reliable and economical article in the market for the purpose. GREAT TENSILE STRENGTH 


Does not corrode ; does not lose its vitality by continuous use, or exposure to th. slements; runs over auy A book of 100 pages. The 
pulley, and gives satisfaction wherever it is used. Fixtures made of steel wire, is very simple and easily ap EWSP. best book for an advertiser 












plied. Prices very low. Samples sent to any architect in the United States, free, on lication. Now in use to consult, be he experi- 
2 State House, Hartford ; Providence Ci all; —y > Building, Chicago; J. C. Fl *s, Menlo Park, Cal. ; SIN enced or otherwise. It con- 
Vancornlear and Florence Flats, New York; Boreel Building, New York; new State War and ym Depart tains lists of newspapers 
ments, and Patent Office, Washington, D. C.; Herald Building, Boston, and very many other fine buildings iv and estimates of the cost 
all parts of the United States. of advertising. The advertiser who wants to spend 
one dollar, finds in it the information he requires 
while for him who will invest one hundred thousand 
National Wire & Iron C0 dollars in advertising, a scheme is indicated which 
| = mete ouesy ap an am or can be made todo 
8o by slight changes easily arrived at by correspond- 
DETROIT, MICH. ence. One hundred and fifty-three editions hove been 
Manufacturers of issued. Sent, post-paid, to any address for 10 cents. 
Apety to GEO. P. ROWELL & Co., NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING BUREAU, 10 Spruce St. (Printing- 
House Sq.), New York. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated 
Bells and Chimes for 
Churches, Tower Clocks, 
&e., &e. Prices and Catalognes 
sent free. 

Address 


H. MoSHANE and C0., 
Baltimore, - - - Md. 





Iron, Wire and Brass 


Elevator 
Enclosures. 


We have recently furnished the new 
Board of Trade and Royal Insur- 
ance Buildings, 
of Chicago, I1l., with Iron and Brass E)- 
Ay evator enc , to which we point asa 
Hm standing reference. Write for estimates 

and particulars. 
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INTERIOR. 
reosot’ STAI 


elem iens 


us 


SMELL- FADE > 


OR RAISE THE GRAIN 


SAM! CABOT wir. 


79 KILBY G 


STREET 
OSTON 





INTERIOR OR EXTERIOR. 





Architectural Periodicals, 


Prices for 1886. 


The London Architect, per year, 


British Architect, 
Building News, 


“ 


A. H. ROFF 


SR 


ac 


E & CO., 


Str 


11 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 





Troy Laundry Machinery Co., 


LIMITED. 


TROY, N. 


Y. 


Salesrooms; New Work and Chicago. 





The most complete line of machinery for hotels and 


Public Institutions. 


tions our specialty. 


Estimates furnished. 


Complete laundries for Institu- 


Serd for Illustratea Catalogue. 





SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO., 


THOMASTON, 


CONN. 


20 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK, 


TOWER CLOCKS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 








PRINTING. 


Card Press, $3.00 
Circular Size, 8.00 
Newspaper “ 44,00 


TYPE SETTING 














Meriden, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Goods SELL everywhere, to E verybody. 
BIG PAY! A pocket case of EIGHT Lovely 
SAMPLES, with our terms, FREE TO ALL. 
Send your address, and 2 stamps for mailing. Address 
THE HOLLEY WORKS, Meriden, Conn. 


Salome or 
business use 


id or young 


Send 2 stamps 
‘or Catalogue of Presses, 
Type, Cards, &c., 
KELSEY PRESS CO. 


to factory. 





Conn. 


TCM) SAMPLES 
FREE! 





Winckelmann's History of Aw 


A 


ctené “7t. 
Translated . 


Two volume:, . 70, $9.00, 


\ the Germen by Dr. G. H. LopGe, 


A new and cheaper edition of this unique classic 
with 75 fine copper-plate engravings. Winckelmann 
has been translated into five languages, as the most 
important work on ancient esthetics, and the copious 
annotations of various German, Italian, and English 
critics are attached te the new Boston edition. 
fine arts of ancient Greece and Italy are described 
with luminous precision, and witha multitude of de- 
tails of fascinating interest. 

“ Winckelmann’s style resembles an ancient work of 


art. Each thought steps forth, 


The 


fashioned in all its 


par:s, and stands there, noble, simple, lofty, sompiete; 


iT 18.”’—Herder. 


TICKNOR & CO., 211 Tremont St., Boston. 


PUBLISHED BY 








WIRE LATHING, 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO 
Public Buildings, Private Residences, Mills, Warehouses, 
Stores, and all Mercantile Structures. 


@ (IT IS POSITIVELY FIRE-PROOF. & 
WIRE LATHING possesses the fojlowing qualities : 
IT IS NOT COSTLY. 
IT IS EASILY AND CHEAPLY APPLIED. 
PLASTERING ON THE WIRE LATH WILL NOT CRACK. 
THE LATH WILL NOT CORRODE. 


The plastering, when applied, clinches on both sides of the wire, forming a double surface. 
THE WIRE LATHING is extensively used by the United States Government in its Custom House, 
Court House, and Post Office Buildings. 


It is indorsed by the leadivg insurance Companies, who have applied it to their own fine edifices. 
Full information given on application to the 


CLINTON WIRE CLOTH CO, Clinton, Mass. 


59 Beekman Street, New York. 137 Lake Street, Chicago. 
LIDGERW00D MAN’FG CO0., 
Hoisting Engines & Boilers 
FOR BUILDING PURPOSES, 
EXCAVATING AND PILE DRIVING. 


Over 300 Styles and Sizés. 










66 to 72 CAN IAL ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


™ Warehouse, 96 Liberty St., New York. 


New Catalogue ready. 


Worthington Steam Pumps. 


Patterns specially adapted to 


HOUSE TANK SERVICE 
And Hydraulic Elevators. 


HENRY R. WORTHINGTON - New Yor, 


> BOSTON, CHICAGO, sT. LOUIS, 
CLEVELAND, SAN FRANCISCO, PITTSEURGA 
I A L = 


BUILDING MATE 
Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 


New York. Boston. Chicago. Phi adelphia. 


BRICK. — ® M. (Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Buslders and Contract. rs.) 
Common: Cargo afloat, | « 











Pac 6.00 eden ones necesecetecce sets ‘= r& $5 00 EFasterp { | Building Brick | | Sq. Hard @ 1000 
pany! i dGnedececnceseoscccccsceene | 5 6 25 759 @ 800 | 7'0@ 750 “  @ 800 
‘ay | Nieland b60da Céde teseeécecnee | 7 0 os 725 | Bay — Hard | t ee 6 00 
Up BivOrecccccss ccccccccccccccees | CTE@ 700 | { | Sq. 8 00 
Haverstraw Bay 2nd.........+.. | @ 725 | Demestis ‘Om. Indiana Pressd | Light Stre sabe rs 
” UBt — .ncececccccveces 7T50@_ 15 900@ 9 50 16 00 @ 22 00 « 1000 
PE i. cae cn ceGdberectacesenes cvs @ 13 00 Domestic Face | St.Louis Fronts | Medium “ ~ 
Fronts: | | 1900 @ 20 00 @ 2700 @ 1100 
Croton, Brown.....+...+...seees. | 1000 @ 14 00 Philadelphia } ~- Red . : 
ss Pancaana'e 1100@1500 | 40 00@ 45 00 § ——— @ 12 00 
“ 11 00@1500 | Phila. mould | —— [Dark “«— 
Chicago pressed...........-++e++: 50 00 @ 80 00 | 2200 @ 29 00 @ 14 
Chicago Moulded.........-...+++ 65 00 @ 35000 | Pressed 
BalUMOPe .ccccvccscscescccccosecs 37 90 @ 4100 @ 4500 2200 @ 2400 
Glens Falls — white.............- | 3000 @ 35 00 Glens Falls | —— Best P: ee | 
Philadelphia............-++. + «+: 2410 @ 28 00 25 00 @ 26 00 5 QZ 45 @ 15 00 
TOMCOM 0.0 ccccccces soccccces-coe | 2400 @ 26 00 1) 00 @ Second * 
MilWAUKGO...... 00sec ceceec cece Glens Falls } 25 00 @ @ 12 00 
Moulded : } Mould. | 60 00 @ 100 00 | Third sifae 
Clark’ s Glens Falls — Red.. - | 2 00 @ 27 bv 30 00 @ 35 00 j 30 @ @ 11 00 
—White...... | 30 00 @ 35 00 35 00 a 4000 | 35 @ = 
White “ MOld,. 1 0+ ccee--+ees 45 00 @ 60 00 4500@6000 | 5500@ 6500 
Enamelled: /mp. 
Enamelled (edge.). +++ | 8500 @ 100 00 @ @ 100 00 | 
Enamelled (edge and end)........ 90 00 @ 115 00 @ @ 120 00 | m. | é & = 
CEMENT, LIMF, ete.—(P cask.) | 
Kusendale Cement...... ....... 10@ 110 @ 150 Not Soild. 115 } 1 BO 
Louisville “ 105@ 130 | Book, Shoobridge 
Utiea, Akron, Buffalo, Milw’ ‘kee. Not sold. Not sold. 100@ 125 285 @ 325 
Portland, English aw meesous 250 @ 310 | @ 300 Not sold 285 @ 325 
(K. B. & 8.).. 2 25 @ 250 | 300@ 325 285 @ 325 
“ * (Barham) ised 250@ 280 29)@ 315 285 @ 325 
" = (White’s)..... 265@ 300 30°@ 325 — 
“s French (Lafarge). .... 360@ 375 Not sold 375 @ 425] Hemmoor 
a German (Alsen)... .... 235@ 285 300@ 350 300@ 325} ' 27542 300 
* " (Fewer)....... 225@ 240 | 315@ 335 2380@ 315 | 275 @ 300 
se “> (Vorwohler)... 250@ 290 | 280 @ 315! Josson 
“ “ (Lagerdofer). . 245@ 275 | Not sold. 275 @ 300 265 @ 300 
nd * (Dyckerhoff).. 290@ 325 | 300@ 350 325@ 350 285@ 325 
“ ™ (Hanover).....| 250@ 300 Not Sold. 285@ 325 
“ American (Saylor’s).... 215@ 245 215@ 250 275@ 300 250@ 275 
ives one 40 08G06 06d dene eces 275@ 300 @ 32 275 @ 325 3 00 @ 3 50 
Keene’ COMPS. «406.66. ee cece eee 500@ 650 @ 750 700@ 750 650@ 700 
« ee can 875 @ 11 00 @ 1150 1100 @ 12 00 11 50 @ 1200 
Lime: = 
Lime of Teil.. ar ee 350@ 400 Not sold White Lime 
Hydraulic L Sen ee pa os @ 145 @ 145 26 @ 30 ® bush. 
Chicago Lime in bulk,........... 60 @ 65 j White Mash 
OT rrr 15 @ 85 ( 125@ 150 
Rockland and Rockport, (Com.), @ 10 @ 115 Not sold 100@ 100 
Rockland and Rockport, finish.. @ 120 @ 120 Not sold 
State, com. cargo rates (nom. s. s@ Not sold. Not sold. Not sold. 
State, finishing @ 110 Not sold. Not sold. Not sold. 
Plaster ot Paris (calcined.).. 120@ 125 165@ 1% @ 175 123@ 228 
a. Serer 13)@ 135 @ 22 @ 175 175@ 250 
Hair (Cattle) P bush.............. 21@ 25 @ 30 20@ 2) 22 30 
_ ae ‘ @ 35 @ 30 3@ 40 30 35 
Eis sdisascsesesccncsse 100@ 125 100@ 175 100@ 125 | 150 
STONE. (P cubic foot, rough.) | : ee 
Granite: (Maine) @ 60 55@ 65 
Limestone: 45 @ 128 
MU SoRUENNGaL 0606600 veeceees } 100 %@ 100 0B } 80 @ 90 
DOUCE.. .cescccccescscvcccccccese a Ba 55) 
Bs van d66een0e secs. cee cecece } @ 35 60 | 
| 90 | 450 ® Perch, 
' 
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‘ BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY, |METALLIC 
3 , se ' 6 x 6 (Patented) 
e... Ra See Established 1836. For Dados, Wainscots and Decoration. 
a ut cs Special Designs and Sizes on Estimates. 
ry i a5 SG Ow ; ees ode \ 
| Manufacturers of Wrought-lron, Cast- \s og EN 
. lron and Steel-Plate 
) Hurnaces 
4 ’ 
) Cast and Wrought-Iron 
| RANGES. 
Send for our Illustrated Catalogue and prices 
of Ranges, Furnaces, etc. Also our 
Pamphlet, “ Fireside 
and Kitchen, Ancient and Modern.” - i ' 
BARSTOW STOVE Co., [UNION BRASS MANUF CO. 
len CHICAGO, ILL. 
: MH Yew Office: 115 B dway. 
230 Water St., New York. 56 Union St.,Boston. Providence, R. I. a eS Cae ee ee 
WHITE'S FLEXIBLE METALLIC FILLET, 
BUILDING MATERIALS. New York. Boston. Chicago. Philadelphia, Used by Architects and Builders, for glazing, 
. i eather stripping, wash-boards, etc. A close 
Foundation : (Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) ys! ’ joint, wa- 
” ter, dust, 
Dimension..........-+++- os cescoevecces 500 P ton 200@ 28) 145 @ 25C ; 36" 5 3/00 ee 
BIO occ voce ccccccccccccvccescescvecce 460 ® perch 8 50 P cord. | Conshocken g “4. ae 
Rubble .......0-cecsees se eekuiad se 12 @ 150 850 @ | 145 @ 250 io stot inch. © : A " proof. 
Bluestone: (¥ sq. ft.) - _— | . Sizes} tolinch. Circulars and Samples free, 
30@ 500 40@ 175 15 100| 1in.th.10@ 19 - 
| ee | 9G 10| a @ s5| HOWARD WHITE, 44 N. 4th St., Phila.. Pa, 
Sandstone, ees | 
Longmeadow @ | %@ 110| } 105@115 FRANK 0. WORTHLEY’S 
TT epeeenee ‘wa «| ‘w@ | “&@ ss ) '”*'*|Broad-Gauge Iron Stalls 
Amherst § A 
80 90 45 55 80 @ 100 
Berea Ohio L ao 55 65 @ Improved Mangers, Gutters, Screens, Clock 
Berlin 75 100 80 90 g 
BateElhS... 0. .ccccccsccce socsensssccces 80@ 125 125% 135 = 110@140 Feeders, Stable Trimmings and Novelties 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia...... 100 15 pod vs 100 @110 are the result of ten years’ experience and 
SoS doveesererscsec cee sssoccossscoee . 200 : 115 @150 the making of the best fittings. Illustrate 
ON rere coves ren nes —- 175@ 250| Not sold. | 200@ 250 Gateiages fee. 
I cecndsonnninioniernbnntt € 300! 350@ 500 225 @ 2 50 
sy * enmapannenanette te | 125@ 15 200; 350@ 500 170@ 300 53 Elm Street, Boston. 
Glens Falls, black....... neonate 20@ 300) Not re me 4 00@ 450 
i Rep-weleeds.......2 2000-200 ccccee 50 250@ 275 
eee) > engneenentantapepagnian $00@ 350) Not sold. @ 500 4 ; 
rs nic sme hana 125@ 250 400@ 600 , 
Tennessee, Fed... oo. sesces vos ccsees ie S33 73332 American Whist. 
Pennsylvania, blue.......---+--++++-+++ Not sold. 2,00 @ 3 00 
i. aeons s eset 150@ 200 50@ 500 225@ 300} ByG.W.P. 1vol.16mo. Sixth Edition, Revise 
. ere — 
Slate; he a RR | 700 @80' s75@ 525' 62@ 810  500@ 700] andEnlarged $1.00. 
‘a “| anfading...-.....-+++ 575 | 5 60 650, 500@ 700 4 new and fully revised and much enlarged editi 
“ ‘ 4 y. ’ s a ged edition 
- PUFPIO.....+.0++2eeeeeeeee ee 7 00 8 50 | . 50g : 50 | - 60 @ 1100} of this foremost classic, best teacher, and wisest com- 
- TOG.....+>- ae a ene 15 00 | 150@ 56 | 720 po 4G il 00 panion as to the most enjoyable game of cards. This 
= black, Lehigh..........--.. ess Deon a @ 760 @ 300) invaluable book will be indispensable to all who play 
“ : “ Chapmans............ ° — ——- @ 7 30 @ 8 00 @ 535 whist 
“ Unfading = Me. 550@ 800 500 @7 00 _— i 50 @ 535 . 
Tiles, AM, oo cc GF Macc wees cccees @ } Not sold. @ 27 00 . 
iy Peach Bottom, warranted unfading | @ 700 TICKNOR & CO., 211 Tremont St., Boston 
EArETe, mol # ) — 3 ae a ee 
White AMD, cc eee ween rer esereeene ’2@? — 
“ Zinc, 7 ceante e6nneso0nbeseene 5 | R | 1 4 10} - it 2 — 
Red lead, AM., ....-eeeeeececeeeeeeeee 5h | 6 6h | 4 - [e717 
* Venetian.... 6 108 | 7 12 | 1 23 | dry Eng. @ i 
“ Vermilion..... . . 65 70 | 55 60dry| 5 @ eo Eng. 50 @ 60 Heating Apparatus, 
Red Indian, Eng.......-.- - 12 20 12 20 2 @ 2 @ 9 
Yellow Ochre. .......-++00+++ 6 s 7 12 3 15 dry Am. @ 1 ds — = aoe ” 
* Chrome......c.-+-seeeee 12 18 25 | 15 25 @ 2 
Green (chrome).....---+ psrensen 8@ 13 s@ 20 | 1 20 @ 20 
Green, Paris, ....-.--++-++eeeereeeees 2@ 40 5 @ 40 | 18 35 BY @ 20 
Black, lamp, .. ---.--+-++-+++++eeeeeee 15 25 15 @ 2 | 8 30 @ 16 
Blue, ultramarine.........--+++-++eee0s 12 18 18 30 i @ 35 @ 20 s een 
Oil, linseed, (raw) = 35 40 @ 2); &©@ 3&8 @ 40 New Edition of 96 pages, with additional | 
= “ jled 44 43 45 | 39 @ 40 @ 43 mY ey illustrations of 45 of the finest | 
Turpentine veees 35 4@ 3 35 @ 36 @ 40 | Manual on the subject of Sanitary Heating 
Varnish, COBCD..... ces eeeceeecceees @ 1504 6 00 125 @ 200 @2 25 and Ventilating, besides giving valuable 
Ghollac........---serereceseee coeee 250 300 325 @ 400 @2 90 suggestions te those whe are building or 
oe cecccesese Za urnishir home, e bool exceed- = 
Ane & a EF Se : Fe < te Sc A. 4 B . Pr a @ 7 @ : ingly arti, and will be mailed eye ake of 6 cents in stamps 
Paris ite, (Eng..) .... 130@ 2 00 2 3 iM @ 2 @ ii TH & ANTHONY STOVE CO.., Boston, Mas: 
Litharge, Am......- ; 7 ; = 
Sienna (burnt) ve eeeee ie 20 14 20 4 @ 16 @ 16 
"Jahor, “  .cccce 2 20 10 ( — & 
7 ——? ais -*"| BISSELL & CO., 
hgh ye | PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Ss sikes, (wrought.) «0.002. eeee rece cceees @ 250 | 350 per keg @ 290 : 
CEE -ccs0.dieaibecessasess @ 2 35 @ 24 @ 240 @ 230 
SIRE, stinacinetsonsniaedh ‘ane asones ® 3.00 @ 315 315 230 @ 280 
Bec ncihansenbegneniinnie sere +a06 455 @ 465 5 50 @ 500 
(Finishing nails according to size.) ..... Add $3.00 |perthlli@ 14 
(For casing nails add T5c. per keg.)...... Add | 00 pr cask 
Butts : 4x 4. ....- (® doz. pairs.)...... @ 100 | @ 120 65 @ 00 @i16 
eaand ecoumaiianall € 150 | p 175| Not sold. 175 @ 200 
Acorn, Japanned.... @ 1580 250' 200@ 375 175 @200 
Acorn, Boston finish.... c 65 | @ 75| Not sold. | 48@ 50 
+ ME MDL, «000 co0tenbeseoseecoscnss 190 plain 225; 200 325 | @ 145 
3 Brass (tor cupboards) 10 | @ 7 12 @ 100 
ii EDONY «---- see ee ee eee reste ee eeee ee eees | | | : D 35 
; Apple er pcgebsbetecs sauebexe sence | 37 @100 
: e y | - | 
i i west a eS @ s| @ Ww 8@ 10 @ 08 
% Ss i sa sashenbadashiine > 50 | @ | 65 80 Not sold. 
: SE iv dsncacesubesiathbensesbenads Not sold | 17 38 31@ 40 25 @ 50 
b POPOOIAIN. ....--. 222 sc0ceccccvececesess 30 | 12 | 25 € 30 @ 
Glass, BOLIC. ..... 2... + sees cere ceeececees Not sold | 75 | Not sold, 175 @ 200 
EE MEDUROON, «0. 00000805068 00s0ssa0e0 | Not sold RR 150 150 175 @200 
RE MEARGL....conccovcesncececscssevee | (SUD SOD 8 @ 200| H@ 250 @ 350 
: CTCL... navacesendeiosbese seegan | 100@ 250 23 200; 150@ 300 » @3 50 bs S 
x Gelder: 1600@ 1700| 1300 @15% 22 @ 35 
Iron | ———_——» | — — Plain w Artistié Grates 
* i OP os cdackindenssvebie 3 3 | @ 38 ain w»” Artist ates. 
I-Beams up } 
1-Beams above 12”... -.+.+- snoussts ; a : base | é : PEERLESS 
Channel-Beams up to 12”............-- a f ; : i 
z Yon ti ii Shaking and Dumping Grates a Specialty. Allshapes 
4 is enaeattaalinaad | . of Frames. Electro-Bronze. Brass and Black. Send 
. for Catalogue and other mformation. 
In writing, please mention this Paper. 
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The GOODWIN GAS STOVE & METER CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
The Sun Dial Gas Cooking and Heating Stoves. 
The most economical in use. 
Over 100 different kinds. Suit- 
able for Families, Hotels, Res- 
taurants and, Public Institu- 
taons. Laundry, Hatters’ and 
Tailors’ Heaters. Hot-Plates, 
Warming-Closets for Pan- 
tries. Hot-Water Generators, 
ete., ote. 


Fr 1012-1018 Filbert Street, 
Philadelphia. 





4 W. 14th St., New York. 
76 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
Waldo Bros., .igts., 88 Water St., Boston, Mass. 





‘$8P[-99]1g pue onSole VO peyweajsnyi{] 103 Pues 
"9}8 ‘SjOOUIS “SBUIAMG ARAL “SBUIPING I4GNg 10} S12jeay WeajS 





10 Barelav St., New York City. 





DUPLEX::STEAM HEATER CO., 








EGISTERS MADE TO OR. ER 
FROM THE SPECIAL DES:CNS 
OF ARCHITECTS. 
Manufacturers of Warm-Air Regist ‘ers, Ven- 
tilators, Ornamental Screens, Et 


The Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. Co. 


83 BEEKMAN STREET, 
3 y r 
New York. 


64 Union STREET, 
Boston, Mass. 


SUNIL MANTELS 


Of the latest and most beautiful designs, and all other 

Slate and Soapstone work on hand or made to order, 

Josernu S. MILLER & BROTHER, 1210 Ridge Avenue, 

Philadelphia, Pa. Successor to Wilson & Miller. 
Send for Illustrated Price-List. 











W. H. HARRISON & BRO., 


Manufacturers, 
PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 


AND FIREPLACES 

A SPECIALTY. 
— Also, Furnaces and Ranges. 
Send for Mustrated Catalogue. 1435 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 








- Peating Apparatus. 


Mill’s Safety Sectional Boilers, 


THE H. B. SMITH CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Union Steam and Water 
HEATING APPARATUS, 


Eor Public Buildings and Private Residences. 
Also Manufacturers of 


Reed's 2x Radiators, 


Gold’s Indirect Pin Radiators, etc. 
Office and Warerooms, 137 Centre St., New York. ™ 
Foundry, Westfield, Mass. 








MANUFACTURER OF 


SLATE MANTELS, 


Heaters, Grates and Ranges. 
MATTHEW HALL, 


1927 & 1929 Market Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





USE THE MAJCLO7E 


Pitssllit | TOT 


FOR STEAM PUMPS 
MASON REGULATOR CO., 115 Liberty Street, New York. 














PIPH- COVERING. 


This coverin 
be affected in 


5 


is made entirely of Asbestos, and can not 
uriously by heat or dampness, nor can it 


be made a harbor for vermin. 

Asbestos Building-Felt, Fire-Proof Cements, etc. 
THE CHALMERS-SPENCE CoO., 

419-421 E. 8th Street, - - NEW YORK. 





House Warming a Specialty. 


STEAM WARMING. 


BATES & JOHNSON, 


114 LEONARD STREET, 
59 West Water Street, Syracuse. 


NEW YORK. 


310 Broadway, Albany. 


Estimates F‘urnished on Application, 





upon the market. 


NATURAL WOOD FINISHING. 


Good taste and artistic appreciation demand the preservation of 
Nature’s colors in finishing the interior wood-work of your house, 


therefore, use only 


BERRY BROTHERS’ 
Ase GCL PIN Se, 


which preserves, heightens, and brings out the natural color of all woods. 

wood-work of public buildings and private houses this article has never been equalled, always 

maintaining its standard character amid the many so-called imitations its success has brought 

See that every package bears our brand or label. 
furnished on application. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Varnish Manufactur’s, Detroit. 


F or outside doors use Berry Brethers’ “ELASTIC OUTSIDE FINISH.” 


For the interior 


Samples finished wood 





BUILDING MATERIALS. 
LUMBER. — 
Boards: (Ordinary » 4 
Pine, lat quay, are 


Yellow BERG s cccccccce ges ee6eeoerccesce 
Laths: 
PIRD o ccccccccccccccccccccecccoccccveces 
SPTUCO... cc secececcvsecccvcccsesescecs 
Shingles: 
Pine, shaved...........-. PM... cr cvee 
Pine, sawed.........600.5  ccscecese 
Spruce, sawed............ ee 
edwood éseer 


wed 

Oypecns. Split. . 
Miscellaneous : 

i Perr re og rr 

Fence pickets, Spruce.............+++. 

Cedar posts, 9 ft. (8q. posts.)............ 

Chestnut ‘*.. cde! PM. (iyrst Gua 
Finishing Woods (fers 

ABI 20.00 ccccccceccccccceces [ Kiln-dried.) 


BUtOTMUS.. cccccescccccesscccocccecccs 
nes. = Pog see es eevee 
St. Do 


*. quartered .......+. Pevcccccsevccce 
Sycamore quartered..........+.-.eeees 
ne, clear...... SEdSeScceeccrcecs cocece 
ponmeas, pweeecesvoncconenesecvecee cee 





sere anne eeeeee 





New York, 


(Wholesale Prices.) 








— Boston, 


Chicago. ~ Philadelphia, . 


(Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 


6500@ 7500} 5000@ 6000; 4600@ 4800) 5500@ 60” 
5500@ 6000} 4200@ 4800) 4400@4600| 4000 @ 5050 
1800@ 2200} 3500 @ 40 00 4300@ 4500} 1500 @ 3000 
2500} 1300@1500| Notsold. | @ 35 00 
ea. 17 18| 1200@ 1300 10 00 | 14 00 
20 40! 2500@ 4000 28 00 | 20 00 @ 50 00 
| 3200 @ 4000 | 4000@ 45 00 
@ sees) 10 50 @ 22 00 | 2000 @ 35 00 
| 23 00 @ 35 00 Not sold. Not Sold. 
—_— | | 
| 1200@1700| 2800@ 3250 
50 @ 16 00 ea end Not sold. | 2000@ 2250 
12 00 @ 15 00 | 1050 1550| 1250@ 1350 
18 00 @ 25 00 23 00 @ 30 00 | | 2600 @ 28 00 
6 336 2 35 180@ @ 300 
225 @2 30 225@ 250 Not sold. | @ 275 
500 @ 600 | Not sold. | 
400@ 500 450; 240@ 
150@ 200 150@ 200 Not sold. | 
140@ 160 375@ 450 5 50 @ 8 00 | 307 $10 @ 28 
Not sold |e" 8 aa 
200@ 400 22 235| (20” 550@ 14 
18 00 @ 20 00 550@ 600 400@ 450| 1300@ 2000 
4} 54 | Piles 6c. P ft. | Not sold. 
800@ 1000) 1000 @ 18 00 | Pine, 8 @ 2100 | 12 00 @ 1100 
2@ 35) 21 70@ 125 
25 d 35 | Not sold. 23@ 3 
5500} 3800@ 5000} 3500@ 4000| 3500@ 5000 
80 00 @120 00 | 6006 @ 10000) 8000 @ 100 00 Bae me 
@ 55 00 38 5000 4500@ 5000) 4000@ 5000 
4000 @ 6000} 6000@ 7000) B000@ 6000| 6750@ 7500 
180 00 | 15090 @ 16000} 15000 @ 180 00 150 00 290 00 
@350 00 120 00 @ 350 00} 25000 @ 30000/ 20000 @ 30000 
4500@ 5000) 4500@ 6000| 2500@ 3500) 2750@ 5500 
70 00 @ 5000) 3000@ 4000 35 00 45 0 
7000} 5000@ 5500) 3500@ 4000! 4050@ 5000 
90 00 65 0 @ 7000; 4000@ 5000] 5750@ 6750 
5000 @ 6500| 4000@ 5000| 5750@ 6750 
65 00 @ 70 00 tt | 6500| 4500@ 5000 = oo 
60 00 1000 6000@ 7000| 6000@ 6500| 7250@ 7500 
7 
125 00 @150 00 | 8500 @ 12000] 8000@ 10000| 9000 @ 200 00 
4500 @ £000} 3800@ 4500) 3000@ 3500) 2500@ 4500 
4500} 4000@ 4500) 3000@ 3500 37 50 @ 45 00 
3000@ 3500 
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GLOBE VENTILATORS & CHIMNEY CAPS, 


Public and Private Bulldings and Railroad Cars Perfectly Ventilated. 


: SMOKY CHIMNEYS CURED! 
STATIONARY, ORNAMENTAL, NOISELESS, STORM-PROOF, 
DURABLE, SIMPLE, and CHEAP. 


Send for Price-List. Working Model sent on receipt of 20 cents, to pay postage. Manufactured ay 
and tor sale by " 


» 
CLOBE VENTILATOR CO. 
Office: 208 River Street, Troy, N. Y¥. 
Agents for Albany and vicinity, Hoy & Co.. Nos. .d and 27 Green St. pany, N.Y 
Agents for New York City and vicinity, Gores H. Mosman, 28 Glift St., New York City. 
ES ae Agents for Philadelphia, Pa., and vicinity, MexcuanT & Co., 525 Arch 8t., Phila. 
TINT Agents for Nebraska, Idaho, Montana, and yoming, Mitton Rooers & Son, Omaha, Neb. 
UNH ALLL — , = — & ve ay Coupes Co., 89 py ee. 1. Wis. 
a nts for m, Mase., and vicinity, Cuas. M. BROMWICH, way, Sou! in. 
PAT’D FES.2S= AND Agents for Chicago, Ill., SARGENT, GRERNLEAF & BROOKS, 43 and 45 Franklin Bt. 
MAY 9111876. Agents for Louisville, Ky., G@zonox L. Surru, 167 first St., Louisville, Ky. 
Agents for Canada, HuGHES & STeruEnson, 745 Craig St., Montreal, Can. 
Agents for St, Louis and vicinity, N. O. Nzison & Co., Eighth and St. Charles Sts. 
Agents for Ogden, Utah, and vicinity, D. D. Lary.) Main 8t., Ogden, Utah. 
Agente for Rochester and vicinity, E. H. Coox & Co., (Limited) 31 Mill St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Wholesale Agents for Minnesota, WILson & Rooerrs, 24 East Third St., St. raul, Minn. Wholesale Agents for Cincinnati and vicinity, H. McCo.ium & Co., 262 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 
Wholesale Agents for Baltimore, Md., Lrox, Cowxir & Co., 27 and 29 Light Street, Baltimore, Md. ? 
Wholesale Agents for Detroit, Mich., and vicinity, Dry-Dock Sheet-Metal Wo ks, cor. Orleans and Franklin Ste., Detroit, Mich. 























Akplights. 


VENTILATORS * SKYLIGHTS] sue erooxcyn 
In Galvanized Tron & Copper. METALLIC SKYLIGHT WORKS, 
Za. 


Cornices, 





Corrugated Iron, 
TIN AND COPPER SHINGLES. 


——_—— 


i E. VAN NOORDEN & CO. 


~ 389 Harrison Avenue, 


———, JOHN SETON, * "iicorersesA 


@™ Sendfor new illustrated catalogue and price-lis. 













METALLIC. SKYLIGHTS 
PATENT STIFFENED FIRE-PROOF WIRE LATHING,|  gqtrmy xo rxesiscnnens 
NO FURRING |! NO STRETCHERS |! NO STAPLES! Rh ger 
More easily applied and Cheaper, for the same stiffness, ; sedeibanibes te . 
than any other Wire Lathing. BICKELHOUPT BROTHERS, 

4 7 . Send for Illustrated Catalogue." Yor" 

















SKYHohts, Conservatories &c. 
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a Emerar car 
=" To TOP LIGHTt 
G METAL CAP FOR 


LOWER CIGHT 


For Prices and particulars apply to 


New Jersey Wire Cloth Co., Trenton, N. J. 




















JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO. The Helliwell Patent “Perfection” system of Glass 
‘ Roofing, ABSOLUTELY TIGHT, the most durable 
117 Liberty Street, 217 Lake Street, 14 Drumm Street, — _ a ee all others particu- 
arly on large roofs, All work guaranteed. 

NEW YORK. CHICAGO, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. For Estimates, Testimonials, &c., address 

JOSEPHUS PLENTY, 
THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS Mineral Wool in floors and walls of| 144 Pearl St., NEW YORK. 

IN THE UNITED STATES dwellings keeps out a aeemamaens 

—oFr— 
DAMPN 
ESS AND COLD. A Hand-book of Legendary md 
Sample and Circular free by mail. a " 
' U. S. MINERAL WOOL Co., Mythological Art. 
(Established 1843.] 22 Cortlandt St. N. Y.]| By CLara ERSKINE CLEMENT. Profusely illustrated, 
ee ees H. B. COBURN & CO., and with a complete index. Fourteenth edition, ~e- 
145 Milk St., Boston. vised and enlarged, Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3. 








Drawing - Office. Painters, Sculptors, Architects, 


Drawings rendered in line or color 


ae 


\ 


4 \ 
P| | N 
HAY RACKS, MANGERS, ETC., ETC. rae aire tg aaa A Hand-book, with many illustrations and mono 


Engravers, and their works. 


= Send for Prices and Catalogues. grams, By CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT. Seventh 


SAMUEL S. BENT & SON, ae of the American Architect, edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, $3. 
111 Chambers St., New York. 211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. PUBLISHED BY 
TICKNOR & CO., 211 Tremont St, Boston. 
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Ostrander’s New Oral Annunciator. 


Superior in every respect. No Batteries or Wires. 
Hotels, Apartment-Houses, Residences, Offices, Fac- 
tories, ete. fitted in any part of the Country. Complete 
Outfits of Speaking-Tubes, Whistles, Pneumatic-Bells, 
ete., furnished. Send for New Catalogue. Estimates 
furnished. 
Ww. R. OSTRANDER & CO.,, 


21 and 23 Ann St., New York. 


ape re sdiaineas SEATINC, 


For Schools, Churches, 
Halls, and Opera-Houses 


Send for Catalogue 
showing 20 Best Styles 
manufactured by 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


\w Bank and Office Fur- 
niture, finest grades, 


THE BURROWES PATENT, SLIDING, 195 Wabash Av. Chic ago. 686 Broadway, N. Y. 


Wire Window Screens, a 


" Boston. Philadelphia. 
And Improved Screen Doors, OPERA CHAIRS. 
Are in use in thousands of houses in all parts of the United States, particularly in larger cities and towns. The Newest & Best Styles for 
The Window Screens may be used inside or outside, slide to upper or lower sash, are held in place by 
steel springs, and may be instantly removed by pressing to one side. 














SUNDAY SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, 







































ye make twelve times as many screens as any other concern in the country, and the only screens “a Sore LODGEROONE, 
cattcble for a good house, Prices are very reasonable, we pay the freight. HALLS, OFFICES, &c. 
Send for Circular, Price-List and Pamphlet. Pamphlet contains testimonials from prominent archi- Harwood Man’ fg. Co. 9 
tects and citizens from nearly every state, and cuts of twenty modern dwelling: gs. Free by mail. Address 91 Summer St., Boston. 
Send for catal d stat i ts. 
E. T. BURROWES & CO., = Portland, Maine, | — °° “som st stte reauiromen 
44 - 
TURE 
PHILLIPS’ »Willer’s Patent oMATIC wine Fix 
. a ] er$ | ell ~ BE own! FOR OLD or 
Patent Venetian Laing IN NEW BLINDS 
INSIDE | Sliding Blinds. | (= gay 
\ ae ‘4 = 
INGS [E\eAl: 
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Best > r \ 
mihewer. | WINDOW BLIND ey 6o anoniua cs 
Made in various 7 = SOLE MANUFAS Rs 
woods, or to har- | In the Market. 
monize with the in : M Made in Pine or Har 
terior finish. . wood, highly finished az “4 
Elegant and Eco- comprising the latest im- 
- gomical., ning tent 
is curtains & blinds. ; Send for Catalogue. ™ , => 7 
— Send for Catalogue. WILLIAM WILLER aa : al od | 
me " ~ ’ i : FF | ot — | en 
The Phillips Blind Co. eniih:-eieleeiaaiiciienis ed & U= » 
‘ ae one Agents wanted everywhere, | MILWAUKEE, WIS. coat — eS, om Um 
r Wilmantic, Conn, st = : p<) — p= r 
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— yang SC | D> | '- SO 
Over 15,000 in Use. ParENT SAFETY A eR Eee i A a a oo 
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couuzme GAS MACHINE 


: Makes Standard, Uniform Cas, without Fire, Danger, Smoke Moorish Fret ~ Work, 
| or Smell, using plain Bat-wing Burners. — OR— 


a ee a ee world sey fon Ge A Fong and see whe endor s this statement. INTERLACED WO0D-WORK. 
— TIRRILL CAS MACHINE co., No, 39 Dey Street, New York. | Unequalled for Interior Decorations, Spiral 


’ Mouldings, and Balusters. 


"FP OTTO” GAS ENGINE: WORKS, | ©. 8. RANSOM & CO, 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., pla aft Went Cleveland, Ohio. 
33d and Walnut Sts., | 130 Washington St., \S ak James N. Stout, 74 West 23d St., New York City. 
’ GA x wl 


yar an Drawing Office. 




















Over 18.000 a TWIN ENGINES y 
\ Impulse every GASOLINE} \ | 








S cetaby es 




































} Revolution. it. . RUILDERS of|| Drawings rendered in line or color 
j wae Pe ane Of PDGAS X% with reasonable despatch. 
ZS i ; ; 4 , t if R re 
= a” ENGINES and PUMPS io? A NORKS ADDRESS 
= en COMBINED 6 " ‘Lal S14 ity. ‘|| Editors of the American Architect, 
‘or Hydraulic Elevators, Town Water Supply or Rail SY) | 
\e way service. Special Engines for Eleotric-Light work PHILADELPHIA. * i ‘ 211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
ad — oad "Mind of Machinery. — steel NYX N.J.G.G . Lr.C oO. Lr BD. N ' 5 Compound Silver - Plated 
Nol PARK PLACE. Bailey’s Conkucarnn” Grass 
Guaranteed to consume 25 to 75 4 4 cent less gas NEW YORK , 
than any other Gas Engine per brake-horsepower. vt VV rAK, REFLECTORS !! 
A wonderful invention i Rewins 
Churches, Opera-Houses, Halls, Store 
x. 4 M ? E he IA L STi LLMAN & N ICOLL rooms, etc. Latest and handsomest de- 


3 signs. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
DEALERS IN Plainer styles for manufactories. 
a Send for Dlustrated Catalogue and 
GAS FI x | URES Price-list. For Gas or Oil. 
i ’ BAILEY REFLECTOR CoO. 

Agents for Mitchell, Vance & Co., New York. | 113 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

a oS . tal Fancy Goods, Fire-Places, Grates, Fend 

. Me ancy Goods, Fire-Places, Grates, Fenders, 

34 Park Place, New York. Andirons, Tiling, Marble and Glass Mosaics, ( yp I M A Po 4 


In use thronghout the world. Send for descriptive} {98 and 200 Tremont Street Boston. 
painsblot GAS MAGHINE ano MIXER 
a 

















$ , Makes an absolute smokeless gas, brilliant and steady, 
\ Sra i he Cre at Church LICH T. using plain non-adjustable burners, no smell, reliable 
Tail Y¥ FRINE ’S Patent Reflectors give the Moat Powerful, the Le, and safe. Also Climax Cellar-Drainer automatic re- 
aa HUNT , Suen 7 —- Beat Li t known for Churc hes, Stores, Show Window mover of water from cellars, etc. 
et arlors. + fices Pictur re Galleries Th. es, Depots, enc. Rae diane 
1m» — gant designs. Sead size of room me stitn ate "i ii CLARENCE M. KEMP, 
th to churehes aad the trade, 1 P. FRL &. ‘bak Pearl Street. N. ¥ Fayette & Frederick St., Baltimore. 











THE UNIVERSAL SHUTTER-WORKER AND BURGLAR-PROOF LOCK. 


See Lllustrated Advertisement in Monthly Numbers, address, 


DUDLEY SHUTTER-WORKER CO... = = = = 5 BEEK MAN ST... NEW YORK. 
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SAMUEL FARQUHAR. 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 


DAVID W. FARQUHAR, 


JOHN FARQUHAR’S SONS. 
Slate, Copper, Tin, and Gravel Roofing. 


Nos. 20 and 


Order Box at Master Builders Association, 
164 Devonshire Street. 


22 EAST STREET, BOSTON. 


Special attention given to Repairs 
of all kinds. 


Inventors and owners of Farquhar’s Patent Slate Fasteners, for securing slates to iron 
roofs, acknowledged to be the strongest method in use, and has been applied to many of 
the best constructed and largest buildings in this country. 

Contracts made for Work wherever desired. 





Looks 


Of Public ee, Wetgttaia, Wepeneean, Stables, 
Cellars, ete 


ROOF S. 
Sidewalks and Carriage-Ways 


Laid with 
Val de Travers Rock Asphalte, 
DURABLE, FIKE-PROOF & IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed apply to 
THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALTE CO., L’t'd, 
No. 54 Astor House, New York, 
HENRY R. BRADBURY, Manager. 








THE JACKSON 


HEAT-SAVING & VENTILATING GRATE.) 


COMBINED GRATE & FURNACE. 
HEATING ON ONE OR TWO FLOORS. 


Greatest variety of rich and chaste designs in plain or oxidized Iron, Steel, 
Nickle-Plate, Electro-Bronze, Solid Brass, or Bronze. Largest rooms in cold- 
est climates thoroughly heated. Out-door air warmed by the heat wasted in 
ordinary grates, and introduced, producing perfect ventilation and equable 
temperature, without drafts. In use everywhere. Illustrated Catalogues. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 
Office 77 Beekman St. New York City, N. Y. 











Deiamater 


Duplex Steam - Pumps. 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR HYDRAULIC ELEVATOR AND HOUSE-TANK SERVICE. 


without 


They Work 


Noise or Jar. 


They 
Durable, 


are Simple, 
and Economi- 


cal. 





Steam-Pumps and 


Plumbing Machinery 
for Every Variety of 


Service. 


DELAMATER IRON - WORKS 


Downtown Office, 16 Cortlandt Street. 


Foot of W. 13th St., New York. 





THE IMPROVED 
Rider Hot-A'r Pumping Engine. 
For City or Country Kesiden- 
ces. Burns Coal, Wood, or 
Gas. 3,000 in use. New and 
Improved designs. 

Interchangeable. 
Manufactured by 
RIDER ENCINECO., 
Montreal, P.Q., R. H, Bu- 
chanan & Co., 662 Craig St. 
q Agencies : 
N. ¥. Sayer & Co., 37 
Philadelphia, 
Daniel Kelly, 51 No. 7th St. 
St. Louis, 
L. M. Rumsey Manf’g Co. 
Combination Gas Mch. Co., 212 Randolph St. 
Detroit, Combination Gas Mch. Co., Wight St- 
Boston, Geo. Dunbar & Co., 74 Pear! St. 
San Francisco, J. Hendy Machine Works. 
Kansas City, Morse Engineering Co., 
Baltimore, Morton Reed & Co., 
° Milwaukee, Rundle, Spence & Co. 


Dey St. 





Chicago, 





SOLID BRAIDED COTTON SASH CORD. 






Architects wishing to save their 
clients the annoyance of broken 
. window-cords will please send for 
Samples tothe Sampson Cordage Works. 
J.P. TOLMAN & CO., 164 High St., Boston. 





The Metropolitan Plate-Glass Company 
OF NEW YORK. 
Cash Capital in Government Ronds, $100,000. 
With a Surplus of $116,510.33. 
Principal Office, 66 Liberty Street, 
BROADWAY, New YORK, 


near 





Oils, 
will be refunded. 





71 John St., New York. 


A FAIR OFFER. 


If you will puta JENKINS BROS. VALVE, on the worst place you can find, where 
you cannot keep other valves tight, and if it is not perfectly tight or does not hold Steam, 
Acids, or other fluids longer than any other Valve, you may return it, and your money 


IF YOU WANT THE BEST, CALL FOR “ JENKINS BROS.” VALVES. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, 


13 So. Fourth St., 


Phila. 79 Kilby St., Boston. 





STHETTLINER Gt 


AN 
LAGERDORF rR “GERMAN 


GIBBS 
ENGLISH 


ROMAN CEMENTS 
KEENE’S CEMENTS 
K. B. & S. CEMENT. 


HOWARD FLEMING, 


23 Liberty Street, 


Importer and Sole Agent for the best 


PORTLAND GEMENT. 


ENAMEL BRICKS, FIRE-BRICKS. 


NEW YORK. 





ARCHER & PANCOAST MFG. CO. 
GAS-FIXTURES. 


NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. 
12 West Street. 


67 Greene Street. 
68, 70, 72 Wooster Street. 


CHICAGO, 
°50-252 Wabash Are. 





INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA, 


Daahs Capita ..o..000ccccscccscccdccctose 
Reserve for Re-Insurance......... 


Reserve for Unadjusted Losses ard ‘other Liabilities. * 


Surplus over all Liabilities 


- - Of Philadelphia. 








Furniture ! ! 


KEELER & 60,, 


81 to 91 Washington Street, 


Cor. Elm, 


BOSTON. 


WOOD MANTELS 


And Ordered Work 
A SPECIALTY. 


Estimates given on Architects’ Designs. 





Established 1817. 


John H. Pray Sons & Co. 


Importers, Jobbers, Retailers. 


Carpetings, Mattingss, Oil Cloth, 


Oriental Rugs and Carpets. 
558 & 560 Washington St., Boston. 








American Fire Insurance = Phila. 


CASH CAPITAL............ +» 400,000.00 
Reserve and Liabilities. - 1,070,610.92 
Surplus..............+0. _ 447,821.13 





Total Assets Jan. 1, 1886. - . 1,918,432.05 


JIM 


14] Centre Street, N. Y, 
Au IRON ror BUILDING, 
Sexo ron ESTIMATES, 





ARDY. PUM Lov ti 
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‘LJ one of the most respectable attributes of civilization is a 
regard for the law, it is not surprising that communities 
which profess civilization in its highest reaches make law 

their shibboleth, and defend their claim to be held law-abiding 

citizens with the utmost vigor. There is something heathenish 
in this superstitious regard for the law, and at the same time 
there is a strong dash of the ridiculous in the situation when 
one hears one of these professors defending a questionable line 
of action, simply because there is no law against it, as vehe- 
mently as he would condemn the course of another professor 
who had dared to break a recorded law. If the conduct of a 
community is to be regulated in all things by law, it must have 
law-makers —and, as a consequence, law-breakers — and we 
find in the most civilized communities that laws are made with 
an appalling prodigality. The next step taken is to spend in- 
finite pains in training a large body of men of the keenest intel- 
lect, whose ostensible duty it is to interpret this mass of legal 
fiction which fetters and controls the impulsiveness of the natu- 
ral man, but whose real occupation and delight it seems to be 
to show how the mandates of the law may be avoided. If only 
we could have more equity we could get along with less law, 
and consequently with fewer law-makers, and having fewer of 
this ingenious class to provide for and house, we in Boston, 
who have a sincere regard forthe quiet dignity of the State- 
House which tops Beacon Hill and furnishes the appropriate 
crowning feature to a whole city in a manner that has but few 
parallels, would not be pained from time to time by the rumors 
that our law-makers find themselves so incommodiously housed 
that a new state-house — capitol is nowadays the word — must 
be built at once. There is only one thing that could reconcile 
us to having the work of Charles Bulfinch removed or remod- 
elled, and that is the presence of the new apartment-house at 
the corner of Joy Street, which has played such cruel havoc 
with the graceful outline of the chief feature of Boston’s land- 
scape. We could wish that in this case some law could have 
been incubated in time to suppress the exuberant manifesta- 
tion of the rights of private property by two stories at least. 
Just now the talk of the necessity of having a new state-house 
is more persistent than ever, and something will probably 
have to be done to meet the needs of our permanent and 
periodic — though at times the two classes threaten to become 
indistinguishable—public servants. But we think that the cit- 
izens of a town where the weight of public opinion has con- 
duced to the preservation of the Old State- House and Old 
South Church need not entertain a very vivid fear of seeing 
the structure, which has been for nearly ninety years the city’s 
modest pride and the goal of much bucolic ambition, give way 
to a “capitol,” which, however satisfactory as a matter of 
grandiose architecture, and however free from the taint of job- 
bery and corruption, could only be looked on with disapproba- 
tion by Bostonians of the two elder generations at least. To 





| position till he went to Peru. 


| enough to resume his old position. 
of Central Park designed by him are All Souls’ Church on 


| is now one of the famous urban parks of the world. 


destroy the State-House would be to do Boston a greater in- 
jury, historically speaking, than would be done by the destruc- 
tion of Faneuil Hall, for the simple fact that it would modern- 
ize the aspect of the entire city at one stroke. Boston 
feelings, however, are not alone to be considered, aud if the 
citizens of other parts of the State insist on a new or a remod- 
elled structure, we trust that they can be induced to content 
themselves with extending the building on the northern side. 


| HE situation is a little more threatening just now than usual, 
since both branches of the Legislature are in favor of a new 
building ; and the Senate bill, which has been reported on fa- 
vorably by the House Committee on Finance, grants to the Goy- 
ernor and Council the right to bond land for a suitable site. 
Governor Robinson is said to be in favor of taking all the land 
now bounded by Beacon, Joy, Mt. Vernon and Bowdoin Streets, 
closing up the north-and-south portion of Mt. Vernon Street, 
and were the city newly laid out the selection would be a nat- 
ural one enough. But under the circumstances we trust that 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, the Bostonian Society, 
and the Boston Society of Architects will be able to show good 
and sufficient reason wherefore this act of vandalism should not 
be consummated, the former by proving that the building ought 
to remain practically untouched, and the latter by showing 
that there are other architectural solutions of the problem than 
that which involves the demolition of the present building and 
the annihilation of all associations connected with it. 


\ JHE cosmopolitan composition of our population and of 
* the architectural profession in particular is constantly 
brought to our attention when we have occasion to look 
over our list of subscribers, though custom has made certain 
names so familiar that it is not easy to remember that they are 
even more common in foreign countries than in this. Teu- 
tonic, Gallic and Slavic names are easy enough to identify, but 
the Anglo-Saxon alien can be identified only by other attri- 
butes than the name he bears. It would be interesting to know 
what causes led each individual to emigrate to this country — 
not in these days, but years ago, when, from a foreigner’s 
standpoint, there was little in this country to attract, or to 
promise a successful career in his chosen calling. 
compulsory military service, to avoid the consequences of en- 
gaging in unsuccessful political movements, or to obtain a mere 
livelihood which was denied through lack of connection or the 
too crowded condition of the profession, we imagine would ac- 
count for the presence of many a Continental architect who is 
now a good citizen of these United States. The presence of 
the Englishman is more natural, and probably is not so gen- 
erally a consequence of some interesting or romantic episode ; 
yet the fact that Jacob Wrey Mould, who died in New York, 
June 14, in his later years chose to join one of the most adven- 
turous of Americans, Henry Meiggs, in his railroad undertak- 
ings in Peru, shows that the spirit of enterprise which led him 
to emigrate to this country in 1853 had endured throughout his 
life. Mr. Mould was born in 1825, and took his degree at 
King’s College, London, in 1842. In what office he obtained 
his architectural training we do not know certainly, but his 
connection with Owen Jones, and his collaboration with him in 
his well-known work on the Alhambra, leads us to suppose 
that his training was received in Jones’s office ; it would at any 
rate account for the marked predilection he showed in after life 
for the practice of the decorative branches of the architect’s 
work. Mr. Mould is best known, thanks to the political turmoil 
that has always been associated with all that concerns the New 
York Central Park, for his connection with the laying-out of what 
We cannot 
imagine that to him is due as much as to Mr. Olmsted, but 
there was so much to do, and so many possibilities of doing the 
wrong thing, that we cannot be too grateful that the work fell 
into hands no Jess skilled than his. At first only the assistant 
of Mr. Vaux, he some years later succeeded that gentleman as 
architect-in-chief to the Park Commissioners, and held the 
The death of Meiggs, and the 
consequent collapse of his vast schemes, caused Mr. Mould to 
return to New York, where he was soon after fortunate 
Amongst thé work outside 
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Fourth Avenue, his first work in America, and the West Pres- 
byterian Church. His most notable work in the Park is the 


terrace. 
| turers’ and Mechanics’ Institute, at Boston, on Monday 
last, has lessons of various kinds to teach, but the one 
which most impresses itself on our imagination is the possibility 
of there being at some time an enormous sacrifice of life if fire 
should break out in an exhibition building while crowded with 
holiday-makers. The late fire has shown the startling rapidity 
with which flames spread through such a huge building, even 
when practically empty, creating its own draughts and currents 
as it goes; it has shown that even so few as one hundred men, 
active and familiar with their surroundings, could not all es- 
cape with their lives, and it has also shown the utter powerless- 
ness of a skilled fire-department to subdue a fire in so large 
a single-celled building. We cannot recall that fire has 
ever attacked an exhibition in full operation: the nearest ap- 
proach to such a disaster that we can discover is the burning, 
after its final closing, of the exhibition building and its contents 
at Port Alegre, in the southern part of Brazil, in the fall of 
1881. Intended to be a permanent exhibition building, the 
Boston structure, which, exhibitions proving unremuuerative, 
in its last estate had become a repair-shop for one of the horse- 
railroads, was built with care, and was a fairly-substantial brick 
building, so much so that the Boston Herald allows one of its 
reporters to say that it was ‘thought to be nearly fire-proof,”’ 
although he contradicts himself in the next line by showing 
that for every brick in the building there was a foot of lumber 
used. ‘The combustion of the wood used in the floors, galler- 
ies, partitions and so on of a building four hundred and three 
feet by five hundred and fifty-one feet would severely test 
any kind of fire-proof building material, and it was to be ex- 
pected that the unprotected iron roof-trusses would give way 
speedily ; indeed, it is said that a portion of the roof fell before 
the first engine reached the spot, and the building was practi- 
cally beyond salvation within half an hour after the fire broke 
out. Perhaps the most salutary lesson to be learned is that 
it is unwise to neglect the counsel of expert advisers. It is said 
that the railroad company had been advised at the time of their 
purchase of the building to lessen the fire-risk by building at 
least three cross-walls, which would confine a fire, should one 
break out, to the compartment in which it first appeared, and 
so give the firemen a fair chance to fight it. But even the offer 
of the insurance companies to make lower rates could not avail 
against the consideration that fire-walls of such magnitude 
would cause considerable present expense, while the chance of 
a conflagration was so remote that it would be a safe risk to 
gamble on the chance of a fire ever occurring. We presume 
that Mr. Atkinson could produce evidence to show that the 
doctrine of chances cannot be applied to combustible buildings 
of any kind or size, except so far as to prove that because they 
ean burn they probably will burn. 





HE burning of the buildiag known as that of the Manufac- 


enn E is the maddest kind of a race between the great in- 
“}* surance companies in New York who are striving to out- 

bid one another in the matter of low rates on dwelling- 
houses and buildings used jointly as stores and dwellings. One 
case is mentioned in which two hundred thousand dollars were 
placed recently on nine buildings, at the rate of ten cents on one 
hundred dollars for three years. An agency that receives forty 
per cent had the writing of these policies, and deducting this 
amount, only two cents a year on a hundred dollars was left 
for the company taking the risk. ‘The statistics for the past 
four years show that nearly twenty-six thousand dwellings and 
tenements have been burned, and the loss on this class of risk 
has been larger than on any other. Competition is undoubtedly 
the life of trade in fire insurance as in other kinds of business, 
and house-owners will, of course, be glad to see the reduction 
of rates carried to the lowest possible figure; but even those 
who get the benefit of the competition cannot help wondering 
how far it is possible to go, and how dividends can be paid on 
a basis that a few years ago would have been considered posi- 
tively ruinous. 





YVHREE years ago, in discussing the difficulties which the 
*]* erection of so lofty and peculiarly shaped a structure as 

the Statue of Liberty would present, we suggested that the 
necessary stability could be secared by suspending within the 
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for a similar purpose in Japanese pagodas. We had supposed 
that so ingenious a people as the Japanese would not employ a 
device of this kind if it had not proved itself a good and useful 
one, and as most of the pagodas are built with this huge beam 
running from the apex of the roof to the ground floor, and as 
many of them are of great age, it seemed as if the testimony of 
time favored the adoption of a similar construction where the 
circumstances were analogous. The discussion of a paper lately 
read before the Royal Institute of British Architects by Mr. 
Roger T. Conder indicates, however, that, in spite of the com- 
mon belief of Japanese carpenters and others supposed to be in- 
structed in such matters, this central post was not used asa 
pendulum whose vibrations should serve to counteract those of 
the pagoda, whether occasioned by wind or earthquake. This 
central post er supposed pendulum, which is invariably found 
in five-story pagodas and is usually suspended from the apex 
of the roof, is supposed to be the invention of Hidano Tokuni, 
who lived in the ninth century and is regarded as the Vitruvius 
of Japanese architecture, though his precepts were transmitted 
orally and not in writing, so that there is no authority which can 
be consulted save the buildings themselves. Careful examina- 
tions of these made by Mr. Conder’s brother Josiah shows that 
this central post—some three feet in diameter at the bottom and 
tapering to the top — while it was usually suspended from the 
apex of the roof at first, was so carefully proportioned that 
when the settlement and shrinkage common to new buildings 
should have ceased, the lower end would rest upon a stone. 
Mr. Conder believes that the function of this post is only that 
of any upright which aids in maintaining the stiffness of a struc- 
ture, and he seems to think that in the few instances where the 
post actually does not rest upon the stone foundation provided 
to receive it the explanation is to be found in the fact that the 
shrinkage and settlement proved to be less than the builder ex- 
pected when he cut his post. The reason for suspending it from 
the roof, he thinks, was, that were so long an upright to support 
the roof from a fixed foundation the shrinkage and settlement 
in the rest of the building, finding no equivalent in the longitu- 
dinal shortening of the post, would seriously deform the build- 
ing and bring about its speedy decay. It is also thought that 
the weight of the suspended post was of service in securing an 
equal settlement of the structure. This view is supported by 
an extract from an old Chinese book called ‘“ Go-Gasu-So,” 
which, speaking of the earliest towers, says: ‘ Whenever high 
pagodas were erected in ancient times, they invariably fell 
down, and to remedy this falling down some builders hung huge 
stones inside of them, with strong ropes extending from the 
apex down to the ground, but not quite touching. This inven- 
tion was good, and since it was employed no more pagodas fell 
down.” The extract could, however, be quoted with equal 
propriety in favor of the pendulum theory. 


RIVOALIN, one of the clever writers on the staff of 

. La Semaine des Constructeurs, has an article in a recent 
number, suggested by a letter from a correspondent, on 

the dangers of modern roof construction, from which it appears 
that America is not the only place where buildings fall. We 
have already had occasion to speak of the prejudice against 
suspension-bridges which have existed in France since the fall 
of two bridges of the kind on the Loire, one of which, that at 
Angers, was brought down, with a battalion of soldiers upon 
it, by the vibration caused by their regular march; while the 
other was thrown down by a lightning stroke, which severed 
one of the cables ; but these are by no means the only struct- 
ures which fall there. Not long ago the iron roof over the 
market of the Chateau d’Eau, in Paris, fell in, under a load of 
snow. The exact cause of this accident was never known. 
Probably some defect in a tension member or a bolt brought 
to grief a truss otherwise properly designed and constructed, 
and there may have been a little truth in the suggestion made 
by a scientific person at the time, that the contraction of the 
iron, caused by the melting of the snow upon it, brought 
strains upon certain members which they were unable to re- 
sist. A year ago, however, another roof of the same sort, 
built over a similar market in the town of Thiers, fell in soon 
after it was completed, and wounded several persons. In this 
same town, about four years before, as our readers will remem- 
ber, the stone staircase of the town-hall fell, killing several peo- 
ple, so thateven French masonry, solid as it seems to our eyes, is 
not entirely free from the defects which afflict our own flimsy 


body a properly-weighted beam or pendulum, like those used | work. 
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AN EDITOR’S TRIP ABROAD. —I. 
STEAMSHIP CATALONIA, June 5, 1886. 
iy there is one thing that dis- 


ALL 


concerts an editor more than 

another, it is, perhaps, to find 
mut that there was something 
hat he did not know, and this 
»xperience has occurred to me 
during the last few days with 
such distressing frequency that 
the suspicion has even arisen at 
times within my mind that there 
may yet remain some trifling 
matters to be discovered. 

One of the facts 1 have now 
learned, a little too late for my 
best advantage, is that there ex- 
ists in the United States an ad- 
mirable arrangement, by which 
the intending traveller by sea 
can provide himself before leav- 
ing shore with an appliance 
for his amusement and instruc- 
tion which will serve him day 
after day throughout his voyage, 
and will remain afterwards a 
most interesting souvenir of it. 
This appliance is known asa Pi- 
lot Chart, and may be obtained 
without expense by any citizen 
intelligent enough to use it, on 
application at the Hydrographic 
Office in the Custom-house of the port from which he sails. It seems 
that the Hydrographic Bureau at Washington, being in the constant 
receipt of marine intelligence from all parts of the world, collates this 
once a month in the most useful form, by plotting on charts, at a tol- 
erably large scale, all the icebergs, floating ice, wrecks, 
derelict vessels and other objects dangerous to mariners, , 
which are known to have existed in the ocean during the 
four weeks previous, indicating each by an appropriate 
mark in the position in which the object was last observed, 
and giving further the prevailing direction of the wind 
during the month, as reported by vessels, at innumerable 
points. In addition to all this, lines are drawn, indicating 
the courses for vessels to follow over different routes, in 
order to avoid as many as possible of the perils which 
the chart is designed to show; and dates are marked 
wherever practicable, together with the direction of cur- 
rents, so that the navigator can caleul»te. from the ob- 
served position of an iceberg, for 
instance, on a given day in the pre- 
ceding month, the point at which 
he would be likely to encounter it 
in his own track. 

To the landsman, whose idea, 
perhaps deduced from the ac- 
counts of those voyages which oc- 
cupy most space in the newspa- 
pers, usually is that the steamers’ 
“prow” is first pointed in the 
right direction, and the vessel then 
driven ahead until it brings up 
against something on the other 
side of the water, the care with 
which the ocean paths are mapped 
out on the North Atlantic chart is 
surprising. In our case, this being 
the season at which ice begins to 
invade the direct road between 
America and England, the “safe 
course” for the month was de- 
flected far to the southward of the 
straight line connecting Boston 
with Queenstown, indicated by an 
irregular blue mark on the chart, 
showing the limits within which ice 
would probably bé found, while nu = 
merous small outlines in brown ink L227 
with dates attached, showed the 
exact positions of the icebergs re- 
ported as floating within the ice-invested region. The Cunard Company 
probably takes no risks that can be avoided, and, in accordance with 
the indications of the chart, the steamer, instead of following the direct, 
and, as most people imagine, the usual course to England, by way of 
Cape Sable and the Banks, sailed southeasterly for a thousand miles, 
into a latitude little above that of Philadelphia; then, after the east- 
erly boundary of the ice-district had been reached, turned to the north- 
east, and steered in a direct line for Queenstown, passing within 
about three hundred miles of the Azores. By a “ direct line,” in this 
instance, is to be understood a curved one, the “ rhumb line,’ or 
straight course on the chart, which was the favorite of our early 
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studies in navigation, being now abandoned by steam-vessels for 
“great circle sailing,” in which the ship pursues the theoretical 
trace on the surface of the globe of a plane passing through the cen- 
tre of the earth, the ship and its destination, which shows itself on 
the chart as a curved line. 

To follow this curve is a rather more delicate job than I had sup- 
posed. My early impressions had been that it was customary, after 
getting a good start in the right direction, to set “ studding-sails” 
around in different parts of the ship, lash the helm to some conven- 
ient projections, pipe all hands to grog, and generally take things 
easy until the wind changed, or something happened ‘to get in the 
way. Instead of this, however, I found that the steering apparatus, 
which consisted of a compact little engine, very much like a particu- 
larly pretty double-cylinder elevator engine, was in motion all the 
time, under control of a wheel in a little house on deck, in front of 
which was a compass, standing on a pillar like a sun-dial, and when, 
on going up to inspect the compass, I was earnestly requested to re- 
frain from standing between it and the man at the wheel, I inferred 
that his movements must be controlled by constant observation of 
this instrument. This opinion was strengthened by an inspection of 
the chart, which showed that the course of the ship changed slightly 
from day to day, following an are of some fifteen thousand miles ra- 
dius, and my respect for the skill which could steer a vessel with ac- 
curacy around such a curve was made all the more oppressive by the 
recollection of some of my own performances with the tiller of a 
twelve-foot sail-boat. 

The only thing that remained to be explained about the steering 
was the multiplicity of compasses. The fact that the direction of the 
north point in them did not in any case agree with what the chart 
would have made it, was easily accounted for by remembering that 
the various attractions of an iron ship usually draw a magnetic needle 
more or less from the path of duty; but there seemed to be no reason 
for putting four of the instruments in different parts of the vessel, in- 
cludinz one about half-way up the mast, until it appeared that all of 
them were examined and compared regularly four times a day, and 
the exact variation calculated by some unknown formula from the 
total of the observations. 

The course of the vessel took us in about twenty hours 
into the warm water of the Gulf Stream, and I was sur- 
prised to find how much of what mizht strictly be called 
landscape interest the sea affords. My recollections of a 
trip made a good many years ago included reminiscences 
of flying-fishes and thunder-storms in the Gulf Stream, and 
whales and porpoises in the colder water, but I had never 
before realized the interest of the meteorological phenom- 
ena occasioned by the transition from one current to the 
other, or the variations in the expression of sky and water 
which depend upon these phenomena. The passage from 
the Arctic current, which flows southward along the New 
England coast, into the Gulf Stream 

yaters, was shown almost immedi- 
ately by the change in the charac- 
ter of the air, which soon became 
not merely warm, but moist to sat- 
uration, giving one the sensation of 
being in a vapor bath. On deck, 
the atmosphere was very pleasant 
to one who enjoys a state of lan- 
guid solution, and does not mind the 
soft showers which every breath of 
cool wind condenses out of the over- 
loaded air; but the interior of the 
ship, after a few hours of plough- 
ing through water at a temperature 
of seventy-five degrees Fahrenheit, 
became unpleasantly warm, and the 
passengers, as well as the captain, 
were rather glad to get across into 
the cool ocean beyond. 

The captain’s anxiety, it is need- 
to say, had nothing to do 
directly with the temperature, al- 
though it was due indirectly in part 
to the conditions dependent upon 
that temperature. So long as we 
remained in the warm water, the 
ship was surrounded by clouds, the 
characteristic, and to my mind most 
beautiful, clouds of the Gulf Stream, 
sometimes floating in soft, half-de- 
fined mist on the water, and s metimes lifting themselves into the forms 
which we call at home “ thunder-heads,” but moving always with a no- 
ble freedom and breadth of disposition which can be seen nowhere ex- 
cept atsea. What would have been the atmospheric effects produced by 
the neighborhood of an iceberg I cannot say, but presume that a dense 
fog would have been one of them, and that the rest would have been 
lost upon us. The captain, however, took good care to give us no op- 
portunity for investigating the subject, keeping well out to the “ safety 
line,” and testing the temperature of the water every half-hour dur- 
ing the night, until the Gulf Stream and the danger of ice were 
passed together. At one testing the temperature, which had been 
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seventy-five half an hour before, sank to forty-five, showing that ice 
was or had been near, but subsequent trials, five minutes apart, 
showed no further deprecsion, and the thermometer probably only 
reached the dissolved remembrance of an iceberg, drifting away 
southward in the cold current which underlies the warm but superfi- 
cial one which we have been taught to call the northeast branch of 
the Gulf Stream. 

On coming out from the warm current to the average Atlantic 
water, a process much more gradual than the transition from the 
Arctic current to the Gulf stream, the appearance of the sea, and 
still more that of the clouds, changed. The horizon, from an unde- 
termined province between the air and the water, became, except 
where hidden by clouds, a distinct line, and the air lost its vapor-bath 
character, to take on a clear, congenial freshness such as one feels 
that he might live in forever. For all that the saturation-point, taking 
the temperature into consideration, must be always very nearly 
reached. ‘This is shown partly by the frequency of light showers, 
but perhaps still more by the appearance of the flowering plants 
with which the saloon has been decorated ever since the morning of 
the day of sailing. Whoever does the selecting of these plants for 
the Cunard steamers shows a discrimination and knowledge which 
one cannot help envying him, and more beautiful specimens than the 
hydrangeas and pelargoniums which stand on the saloon -tables I 
never saw. One of the latter, after remaining in its place for ten 
days, has still twenty perfect blossoms on it, half a dozen, perhaps, 
of those which it possessed on the sailing-day having withered and 
dropped off, while a white hydrangea keeps its single head of blos- 
soms, about ten inches in diameter, as perfect as when it left the 
greenhouse in Boston. All the others are in similar condition, al- 
though no care has been taken of them, and it is doubtful whether 
they have even been watered since they started on their voyage. One 
would hardly care to fit up a floating greenhouse, and exile himself 
at sea for the rest of his life for the sake of growing tlowers to ad- 
vantage, but if I were condemned to pass the rest of my life on the 
water I would certainly try to enclose some sort of place about the 
ship where I could have the satisfaction of seeing plants flourish 
without danger of suffering from the dust, dryness and insects which 
so soon make an end of neglected house-plants ashore. 





PICTURES OF THE SEASON IN NEW YORK.'!—V. 

N my last chapter I noted one or two 

pictures in the current Prize Fund 

Exhibition, which showed an ear- 
nest and largely successful effort to 
deal with local, contemporary subjects. 
Another—which it is an especial pleas- 
ure to speak of as it comes from a hand 
hitherto all but unknown and, I be- 
lieve, very young—is Mr. Boston’s 
“Celestial Minstrel.” The scene is 
the interior of a Chinese laundry with 
a seated Celestial playing on his queer 
guitar—if guitar it should be called — 
and two or three others pausing from 
their work to give him a half-abstracted 
attention. The composition is good, 
the drawing adequate, and the hand- 
ling simple and clever. ‘There is no 
brilliancy of color, but we do not com- 
plain; for the absence of all attempt 
at it helps to prove that it was not the 
superficially “decorative” value of the 
theme which attracted the artist so 
much as its human interest. This is 
what made it valuable in his eyes and 
this he has interpreted so that we too 
feel its force; and I think it is no small 
praise to say so, since it is hard for us 
terrestrials ever to feel that we are 

es ve THe Pwrrer Fiver. trace. really humanly at one with the inhabi- 

AtewomAorer, tants of the Flowery Kingdom. Mr. 
Boston’s Chinese, however, are not 
mere grotesque bits of bric-a-brac or mere unvital factors in a decor- 
ative scheme. They are genuine, humble, living washer-men with 
souls—or at least with temperaments — akin to ours. We feel our- 
selves in sympathy with them, and are touched ourselves by the sug- 
gested pathos of the strain which touches them. It is not a great 
picture by any means, or even a beautiful one; but it claims our re- 
spect by its seriousness of aim, its straight-forwardness of method, 
and its quality of genuine feeling; as well as, I may say once more, by 
its commendable dealing with a fresh and local theme. I am by no 
means alone in my disappointment that it did not secure one of the 
minor prizes of the exhibition; one of the ten gold medals given by 
the Art Association. 

Some of these medals went to pictures which do not seem to me 
especially noteworthy; but two fell to Mr. Marr’s “Gossip,” and 
Mr. Gaul’s “ Holding the Line,” which have already been described 
in these columns; one was given to a charming landscape by Mr. 
Charles Davis— good in execution and with much individuality of 
sentiment ; two more to good landscapes by Mr. Parton and Mr. Tryon, 
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and still another to Mr. Kappes’s negro genre, called *‘ Tattered and 
Torn.” Mr. Kappes has long been known for his clever and ar- 
tistic treatment of similar themes; but never before, so far as his 
works are familiar to me, had he done quite so well as here. The 
one fault of the picture—its extremely chaiky tone—distresses us at 
first sight; but we soon forget it in noting the really good color, the 
excellent drawing, the free and effective yet solid brush-work, and 
the extraordinarily vivid presentation of character. The old woman— 
a veritable bundle of rags and tags—who stands in the foreground 
about to light her pipe, watches her slow-kindling match with inimi- 
table truth of gesture and expression, and the two old men confabing 
in the background are as vital and delightful as is Uncle Remus him- 
self under the touch of a brother artist in another field, Here is in- 
deed, a good example to show the difference between artistic genre 
painting, able to stand on its own feet, and painting fallen into 
“anec-lotage ” (1 quote the late Lord Beaconsfield), and needing to 
be propped up by verbal explanations. It is delightful to see an artist 
with a brush able to express such vivid meanings, and with an artis- 
tic instinct strong enough to take him to the utmost limits of humor- 
ous character-painting, and yet keep him from straying over into car- 
icature. It would have been well indeed — considering alike mere 
pictorial completeness and commendable “ Americanism” in choice 
of subject — if this picture had been given one of the main prizes, and 
a certain French peasant-girl been obliged to content herself with the 
hundred-dollar medal list instead. 

Mr. Thomas Allen’s “October Afternoon” is an interesting at- 
tempt— marred by the figures —to grapple with those American- 
autumn difficulties, amid which our early “ Hudson River School” 
made shipwreck, Mr. Alexander Harrison’s “ Surf” is a charming 
small version of a theme he has painted before. Mr. Bogg’s 
“ Thames, near the Tower of London;” Mr. Denman’s “ Venetian 
Well;” Mr. Fitz’s “ Mourning;” Mr. Murphy’s “ Pasture;” Mr. 
Walter Brown’s “ Market-Day, Isigny;” Mr. Coflin’s “ Moon- 
light Night;” Mr. Church’s various fantasies; two or three other 
Venetian scenes by Mr. Ulrich (whose prize-canvas has already been 
mentioned), and landscapes by Mr. Gitford and Mr. George Smillie 
are among the good things on the walls. If I say that I do not pre- 
tend to be able to note them all it will be guessed that the exhibition 
is in truth"*a good one. And there are two or three others which 
must be noted despite the length to which my chronicle has already 
run. One of these is Mr. Alexander’s full-length life-size portrait of 
the actor Gilbert in the white-satin costume worn, | think, in “ She 
Stoops to Conquer.” ‘The figure is admirably posed, and the head 
is remarkable for verisimilitude, and for vivacity of expression ren- 
dered with extreme breadth and strength. But the lighting of the can- 
vas is not a little eccentric, and the effect of the shadow of the long 
coat-flap is to make the lower part of the body vanish entirely from 
sight. ‘The appearance was probably truthfully reproduced from na- 
ture—Mr. Alexander is so capable an artist that we may trust him in 
this—but it is unfortunate on canvas, none the less. Yet in spite of this 
one defect the picture is so strong and so interesting, and so individual 
that it, too, might well have secured a prize; especially as one of our 
museums would then have been the repository not only of a very fine 
piece of work, but also of a characteristic likeness of one of the best 
and most popular dramatic artists we have to boast of. 

Mr. Poore has hitherto been known, and very favorably, as a 
painter, chiefly, of landscapes with sheep. ‘This year he has 
made a new departure; his picture is a large one, called, “The 
Close of a City Day,” and represents a bridge in Philadelphia 
crowded with wagons and artisans returning from work. It is not 
to be called a success; for it lacks charm of every kind and the ar- 
tist’s hand has been at fault in other ways as well as in that dramatic 
characterization which must be the very life and soul of such a work. 
But it is an honest, serious, and promising effort ; its virtues are sim- 
ilar to those of Mr. Koehler’s “ Strike ” at the recent Academy Ex- 
hibition; the desire to utilize in art “that which lieth nearest,” and 
to paint for truth and not for effect; and its faults are also similar ; 
faults of immaturity which allow us to believe in better things to 
come. 

At the very opposite end of the artistic scale is Mr. Alden Weir’s 
“ Muse of History,” welcome from the rarity of our efforts to deal 
with the ideal side of art. To be really ideal—to be ideally real — 
these are the two aims between which good art divides its strength. 
Mediocre art misses both, and is merely conventional, imitative, aca- 
demic. I should not call Mr. Weir’s pictures as successful as his 
“ Muse of Music,” exhibited some years ago—a trifle more of reality 
in the painting of the head and hands would have helped it up to the 
same level; but it is so beautifully, painted, so charming in tone, and 
in a very delicate scale of color, and so refined, elevated and artistic 
in feeling that one cannot but thank the artist for another proof that 





| he is one of the few we have who will, perhaps who can, follow “ art 


for art’s sake.” For I fear there is no buying public to take an in- 
terest in a work of just this character. 

Finally, I would say a word of Mr. Twachtman’s large landscape, 
though it is extremely difficult to explain in print its peculiar charm. 
We may call it an “ impressionist” picture if we will, though noth- 
ing could be more unlike to it than the French impressionist pictures 
we all have just been studying. It shows a stretch of lake with a 
long level hillside beyond, and a pale sky above broken by a few 
small clouds, Though the scale is so large there is absolutely no de- 
tail whatsoever, except a few water-weeds whose fringed heads are 
broadly touched in the foreground. At the first glance it may seem 
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empty; but after it has been seen—perhaps I should say fe/t—for a 
moment, we find it is not so empty, but that it giveg us a very strong 
and charming and individual impression. We perceive the effect 
that has been sought — that effect which is the slight blur rather 
than haze that follows a summer rain. We note the beautiful har- 
mony of delicate color, the depth and freshness of the atmosphere, 
the grace of the utterly simple composition. We see, in short, that 
here is a true picture with a true charm and meaning of its own — 
and, I think, one of the most poetical landscapes we have had for a 
long while back. 

I may add that the satisfaction felt with regard to this exhibition 
promises to result next year in subscriptions which will permit of the 
giving of more prizes than this year could be awarded; and also of 
the founding of one or two permanent scholarships insuring a period 
of foreign study to the recipient. On the whole, it seems as though 
the American public were being aroused both to the merit of the 
artists we already have and to the virtue of fostering the develop- 
ment of others. 

Picture sales have succeeded one another all through the spring in 
unexampled numbers; and in more than one place the objects offered 
were of very great interest. But I have unfortunately seen few of 
them, and even if I could speak of them here, it would perhaps not 
be worth while. A mere catalogue of works long ago dispersed to 
private homes in all quarters of the land could not have much inter- 
est. That which was promised us as fhe picture of the season has 
not been allowed to appear after all, but will probably be shown in 
the autumn. I mean the Rembrandt portrait, known as “ The Gilder,” 
which Mr. Schaus purchased last summer from the collection of 
Madame de Cassin in Paris. It is not only an authentic but also a 
famous Rembrandt painted in his best period —in that which, with 
truly Teutonic sentimentality, one of his latest biographers (Herr 
Bode), calls “the reign of the golden-brown tone.” It will be fortu- 
nate indeed if it can be kept permanently in this country. 

I have spent a good many columns over minor matters while a 
work which seems to me much the most important product of the 
year has not yet been named. A few months ago Mr. La Farge 
placed in the chancel of the Church of the Incarnation on Madison 
Avenue a pair of pictures which are of extraordinary interest and 
value. Their subject is the Nativity, and their design is the same as 
that of the drawings made to illustrate a Christmas Ilymn in the 
Century magazine three or four years ago. But a knowledge of the 
engravings does not at all prepare one for the effect of the paintings 
—the figures in which appear about life-size but are considerably 
larger. It is not only the addition of color which works the altera- 
tion by but the increase of scale also. The engravings were charm- 
ing in feeling, as all work of Mr. La Farge’s must be; but a certain 
confusion and indecision of effect therein perceptible has vanished 
from the paintings which have a largeness and grandeur of expres- 
sion eminently desirable in monumental art. I need hardly say that 
the drawing is not academically correct — nor, on the other hand, 
that it is not incorrect in the usual sense so much as deliberately 
slighted. We may question theoretically, an artist’s right to sliglit 
what Ingres proclaimed to be la probité de Uart. But, practically, 
the fact that he has done so does not disturb us in this instance — 
perhaps I should speak more carefully and say it does not disturb 
me. lt is not only that they have other excellences which outweigh 
their lack of accurately detailed draughtsmanship ; — they have so 
peculiarly individual, original a charm and potency that | cannot find 
it in my heart to wish them altered in any way. Ido not mean to 
say that they are charming and potent because their draughtsman- 
ship is slurred. I merely mean that when these qualities are bound 
up with a technical idiosyneracy of any sort—even of a sort which 
theoretically is by no means excusable — one is tempted to feel 
that they would be impaired by the removal of that iJiosyncracy. 
No artists —or very, very few — have ever had ail gifts in combi- 
nation — could ever bring all the elements of art up to their high- 
est term and unite them all in a perfectly-balanced harmony. ‘To 


yr 
or 


almost every painter who has ever lived we have to grant undis- 


tucbed po-session of les défauis de ses qualitiés. With one color 
has lacked, with another feeling, with another grace of composition, 
with another charm of physical type, with another effective 
chiaroscuro, with another that indefinable quality which means 
pictorial beauty in the widest sense. The lack of each of these 
we see with equanimity — but when it is “correct” drawing that 
goes overboard we are apt to cry out in protest. Yet sometimes 
even in this case the French phrase seems to fit — it seems as though 
the defects were inherent in the qualities, as though if they were 
eliminated the qualities themselves would have a weaker, or, at 
least, a different accent. And we are too well content with them to 
risk, even by a wish, any alteration. Perhaps such opinions will 
savor of an insufficient amount of critical conscientiousness upon my 
part. If so I can but frankly confess it is all I can muster as regards 
Mr. La Farge’s work. I do not think | have been alone in wishing 
for many years that he might be set to do something of just this 
sort; and now that it is done, the result seems to me so extraordi- 
narily fine as to still all criticisms (however just froma purely theo- 
retic point of view) with regard to the defects —or limitations, or 
wilfulnesses, or mistakes —call them what you will—that have a 
share init. Who is to prove that had the drawing been firmer and 
more explicit, part of their subtle, half-mysterious charm would not 
have vanished ? And for myself, | venture to say once more, the charm 
is far more important than any “ correctness ’’ whatsoever could be. 


After all of which I shall not in the least be able to explain the 

character of the pictures. How can one put into print the charm of 
| noble, dignified, unaffected, yet truly religious, almost mystic senti- 
ment, and of splendid color? These are big words I know, but I 
think I am justified in using them. I think I am right in saving that 
religious sentiment of this depth and strength, and still more of this 
individuality, originality, is uncommon, indeed, in modern art ; and that 
it would be hard indeed to find another man alive to-day who could 
equal the depth, the richness, the harmony and, I repeat, the splen- 
dor of this color. ‘Those who know what was Venetian color in its 
second period see that here it is born again —not in any imitation 
of any one Venetian master but in a new and kindred and most en- 
chanting version. 

The pictures are placed in the small semi-circular apse which 
finishes the chancel, divided by a marble panel bearing a cross in 
relief, based on a plinth to correspond and surmounted by elaborate 
Gothie canopy-work of an almost white tone, above which rises the 
gilded half-dome. The effect of the latter is fortunate, but to my 
eye the canopy-work is too heavy and its tone somewhat out of keep- 
ing. The pictures are nearly square and are painted in wax-colors, 
giving much the same effect as oil. That to the right shows the 
advent of the Kings of the East through a “ purple midnight,” and 
the other an anti-chamber where an angelic figure points a group of 
gazers towards an inner room where the Mother and Child are dis- 
| cerned. Here the supernatural flood of light contrasts effectively 
with the deeper tones of the other composition. In both, angel fig- 
ures of smaller size hover above the heads of the human actors in 
the scene. 

Of course it will be perceived that there has been no attempt at 
decorative painting in the strictly monumental, architectural sense. 
(And, of course, if there had been, absolute correctness of drawing 
and definiteness of outline would have been indeed essential.) They 
are merely pictures like any others, only in size and sentiment and 
execution suitable for the decoration of achurech. It is useless to 
try and describe them further — all one can do is to deplore that 
they are not likely to be so generally seen of men as they would have 
been in earlier days of ecclesiastic art. But the mere fact that 
ecclesiastic art of such a kind is again coming to be desired is hope- 
ful for the future. Ours, we know, is emphatically an age of “real- 
ism,” and there is no possible need to deplore the fact. But neither, 
as I have said above, is there any need to feel that the fact must 
exclude all effort of an idealistic sort. All we need fear is confusion of 
aim, want of clearness in the direction of effort. Idealism is as val- 
unable, as interesting, as needed to-day as ever before — if it can be 
true and noble and vital and not imitative, academic; if it can keep 
to its own high ground and not degenerate into cold abstractions on 
the one hand or weak sentimentalism on the other. That it can 
Mr. La Farge has clearly proved. And one trusts he will as clearly 
prove it again in a still more important work for which he has just 
received the commission. This is to be an immense picture of the 


Ascension which will fill the whole upper part of the flat chance!-end 
in the church of the same name on Fifth Avenue. 
M. G. vAN RENSSELAER. 














Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 


adequate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost. ] 


rHE PRODUCE EXCHANGE, NEW YORK, N. Y. MR. GEORGE B. POST, 
ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


[Gelatine print issued only with the Imperial and Gelatine editions.] 


| puke best architectural illustration that we have ever seen in an 
|! unprofessional publication is the view of the New York Produce 

Exchange, after a drawing by Mr. Woodward, which appears 
in “ Harper’s Magazine” for July. As we had prepared for publi- 
cation this week certain fragments of the building, we were particu- 
larly interested in Mr. Wheatly’s paper, from which we extract the 
following description of the building itself : 

The New York Produce Exchange is one of the most conspicuous 
buildings on Manhattan Island, the seat of the most intluential mer- 
cantile corporation within its limits, and the market in whose ex- 
changes the entire national commonwealth is most deeply interested. 
“ Like a beetling cliff commanding the eye of the home-bound mar- 
iner,” it challenges the notice of travellers approaching through the 
Narrows, or crossing the Hudson from the further shore. Its mas- 
sive campanile shares with the lace-like Brooklyn Bridge, the spire 
of Trinity Church, the tall tower of the Tribune, and the ambitious 
altitude of the Equitable and Western Union structures the admiration 
of the stranger. 

In view of the purposes this edifice is designed to serve, it is arch- 
irecturally unrivalled by any in this or any other country. Of the 
modern Renaissance in style, and marked by symmetrically beautiful 
lines, its general effect is imposing, and imparts the idea of strength 
and permanence. The Building Committee knew what they wanted, 
and were fortunate enough to find in George B. Post, the architect, 
a trained artist abundantly able to unite their original designs with 


| the graces of elegance and uniformity. Begun on May 1, 1881, it 
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was finished on May 1, 1884. Fifteen thousand and thirty-seven New | their blacks which far outshines the pale tints of “perspective Pan- 
England pine and spruce piles, driven through the yielding primitive | 


soil to a solid bed, and cut off below the level of tide-water, insure 
the safety of the superstructure, and by their uprightness are sup- 
posed to harmonize with the mercantile men and morals they uphold. 
The building is fire-proof throughout. Granite, brick, terra-cotta, 
and iron are piled above the corner-stone—bearing in lasting bronze 
the word “ Equity,” that was laid with imposing ceremony on the 6th 
of June, 1882 — and compose an edifice 300 by 150 feet in superficial 
area, and with tower and terrace, of 53,779 square feet. One hun- 
dred and sixteen feet measure the distance from sidewalk to roof, 
225 feet to the coping of the tower, and 306 feet to the top of the 
flag-staff. Of course we are not surprised when told that the flag, 50 
x 20 feet, is the largest ever made. The tower clock has a face twelve 
feet in diameter, each number measuring a foot in length, and weighs 
1500 pounds. 

The Produce Exchange, costing with land and furniture a grand 
total of $3,178,645.14, is a valuable index of progressive wealth and 
civilization. It includes 12,000,000 bricks, 15 miles of iron girders, 
13 miles of columns, 2061 tons of terra-cotta, 7} acres of flooring, 
more than 2000 windows, nearly 1000 doors, 74 miles of sash cords 
and chains, over 47 tons of sash weights, } of an acre of skylight 
over the Exchange Room, 29 miles of steam-pipes, nearly a mile of 
panelled wainscoting, and weighs over 50,000 tons. Four thousand 
separate drawings were required for its construction. The 9 hy- 
draulic elevators carry an average of 21,500 people daily, or 6,500,- 
000 every year. The pumping capacity is suflicient to supply water 
to a city of 175,000 inhabitants, and 1,194,133 borse-power is utilized 
annually for heat and force. All these items are of less practical 
interest to the members than the fact that the 190 oflices rent, to- 
gether with privileges, for about $180,000 per annum, not including 
premiums of over $24,000 paid for choice, and return about six per 
cent on the entire investment. With the rents and annual dues 
there will be in 1886 a net surplus above interest and expenses of 
$40,000. ‘This income will, of course, increase as the bonded debt 
decreases. When the latter is liquidated, the Exchange will enjoy 
a net income of about $200,000 a vear, which may be applied to the 
reduction either of dues or of gratuity assessments. 


EXTERIOR VIEW OF SBT. PETER’S, ROME, AFTER AN ETCHING BY 
G. B. PIRANESI. 


JHE patron in art and literature is an institution of the past, and 
one not much regretted in general, yet many invaluable works 
might never have seen the light had it not been for his generous 
vanity. Piranesi was greatly assisted in the publication of his large 
and costly volumes of prints by various patrons, conspicuous among 
whom were several English noblemen. With one of these, Lord 
Charlemont, to whom Piranesi’s “ Roman Antiquities” (4 vols., 1756) 
was to have been dedicated, he quarrelled, and the Englishman’s 
name and coat-of-arms were cancelled from the plates after a few 
copies were issued. The next year Piranesi engraved and printed a 
small volume for private circulation among his friends, giving his 
reasons for the change. This shows that even patrons were some- 
times distasteful to artists, but one cannot help wishing that poor 
Méryon might have had one who would have enabled him to do for 
Paris what Piranesi did for Rome. 

This Italian designer was one of the most fertile artists ever 
known, being credited with some two thousand plates, many of large 
and some of enormous size, some of them being ten feet in length. 
In his work he was assisted by three sons and three daugliters, as 
well as several pupils. Chief among these was his son Francesco 
(his most successful imitator) and his daughter Laura. After Pira- 
nesi’s death, this Francesco was sent to Paris as minister for the 
Roman Republic, and there, having taken with him the plates, he 
published a complete edition of his father’s works in twenty-nine 
large volumes. ‘The greater part of these represent the antiquities 
and monuments of Rome, whose stately ruins Piranesi never tired of 
copying. Francesco died in 1810, and the plates were purchased by 
the famous house of Didot, but were afterwards secured by the 
Roman Government and are now in the Vatican. 

Piranesi’s works may be divided into three classes: first, archi- 
tectural designs and restorations; second, sketches of ruins; third, 
etchings known as “ prison sketches.” He was a practical architect, 
and designed many buildings, all or almost all restorations of the 
antique in style and feeling. As a modern scientist reconstructs 
some extinct monster from a tooth, so would Piranesi create a pile of 
antique magnificence from a single fragment of carved stone. He 
was a thorough student, and always tested by severe methods his 
ideas before putting them into execution. Among his multitudinous 
works is a large portfolio, “ Divers Manners of Ornamenting Chim- 
neys,” which contains a hundred different sketches, each design being 
perfectly new. In Italy Piranesi is called, and deservedly, the 
father of the Classical Renaissance of the eighteenth century. 

He has been charged with undue use of his imagination in his pic- 
tures of ancient ruins and with incorrect work in his restorations, 
but, as a whole, these charges are not sustained. There is, however, 
something exaggerated, theatric and scene-painter-like in many of 
his plates, and one wonders if he ever used his remarkable talents in 
the service of the stage. The Italian painter Pannini, who worked 
in Rome at the same time, and painted the same subjects, was never 
able to present them with the brilliancy of execution which the ardent 
Piranesi imparted. The etchings of the latter artist have a color in 





nini’s” learned paintings. Piranesi worked with great facility and 
freedom, usually drawing at once upon the plate and finishing it by 
etching, using the graver sparingly. His skill in composition, his 
wealth of detail and his truth of effect are astonishing, and his 
handling of light and shade has given him the designation of “ the 
Kembrandt of Architecture.” The foregrounds of his pictures are 
usually filled with a nuiaber of animated figures, which afford inter- 
esting studies of the costumes and manners of the time. 

From a lamp to a temple, from a vase to a theatre, or froma tripod 
to a palace, his ready pencil flew and found nothing beneath its notice 
or beyond its powers. St. Peter's, the Pantheon, Trajan’s Column, 
the Arch of Titus, the Forum, Herculaneum, Pompeii, frieze, bust, 
picture and statue —all are recorded in his books, which form a 
colossal monument to ancient art. 

His prison sketches, or “ Carceri,” are ‘a wonderful collection of 
strange and awful dreams in which is shown, with impressive monot- 
ony, prisoners confined and tortured in terrible dungeons, from which 
there is no hope of escape. All the accessories which a singularly 
strong and (at the time these drawings were made), wild imagination 
could conceive as likely to add to the horror of the scenes are intro- 


| duced. 


T. H. S. Escott, from whose fine and appreciative article in “ Bel- 
gravia”’ (1869), the writer has drawn many of the statements here 
given, likens Piranesi to Doré, and declares tnat the latter was in- 
debted to the Italian for many of his weird and fantastic imaginings. 

A difference exists among biographers as to the exact place and 
date of Piranesi’s birth, but it undoubtedly occurred in Costes in 
1720. It is certain that on the title-page of his book he calls himself 
a * Venetian architect,” and beneath his portrait, engraved by his 
son, in the first volume of it says that he lived fifty-eight years and 
died in 1778. 

In youth he was precociously clever in drawing and designing ar- 
chitectural works, and was also noted for his extraordinary beauty. 
His ancestors had been successful merchants, and the parents of 
young Piranesi destined him for commerce; but art had stronger at- 
tractions, and their preferences were disregarded. He felt an irre- 
sistible longing to go to Rome and study art there, and to the objec- 
tion of his father he only said, “1 am called to Rome, and to Rome 
1 must go.” So to the seven-hilled city went the youthful artist, and 
there studied under the eminent Vasi, a Sicilan draughtsman and 
engraver, then considered the greatest master of architectural draw- 
ing in Europe. He was an able teacher, but too conventional in 
manner for Piranesi who quarrelled with him, and upon being struck 
by Vasi in his anger, retaliated with such effeet that the master nar- 
rowly escaped atoning for his violence with his life. Piranesi was 
forced to return to Venice, but we find him in Rome again two years 
later, and are told this romantic story of his marriage which took 
place there. Drawing one day in the Campo Vaccino, he saw pass 
before him two sisters, one young and, the legend says, very lovely. 
Piranesi glanced up from his work. His fancy was taken, and his 
mind decided. “ Est elle & marier, la belle enfant?” was his inquiry 
of the elder sister. ‘The reply was in the aflirmative, and the artist, 
if the account of his French biographer be worthy of credit, quietly 
packed up his sketching materials, made an appropriate declaration 
of his sudden passion, and conducted his bride to the nearest church, 
where the wedding ceremony was duly performed, ‘The marriage was 
a happy one, we are glad to know. His first work, which was one upon 
triumphal arches and bridges, was issued in 1741. He was knighted 
by Clement XIII, and elected an honorary member of the Society of 
Antiquaries in London. At the request of this Pope he repaired 
and decorated the Church of Santa Maria del Popolo, in Rome. In 
temperament he was impulsive and passionate, passing from one ex- 
treme of feeling to the other. He was subject to fits of despair and 
dejection, and at times of absolute delirium, when he imagined him- 
self — to use his own words — * suffering the endless tortures of a 
prison-lhouse, from which there is no escape.” It was while in these 
seizures that he drew the “ prison sketches ” before referred to, and 
few stranger records of mental agony can be seen. He died at Rome 
in 1778, and was buried there. A statue by Angolini helps to pre- 
serve the name of Cavaliere Giovanni Baptista Piranesi, architect, 
designer and engraver; but his best and imperishable memorial is 
the set of magnificent folios wherein his genius has so lavishly por- 
trayed the mighty monuments of Imperial Rome. 

FOR DR. F. W. CHAPIN, POMFRET, CONN. MR. HOW- 
ARD HOPPIN, ARCHITECT, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


COTTAGE 


Tus cottage was built especially for a summer dwelling; is 
shingled entirely — shingles left in natural color of the wood. ‘The 
house stands on a bold hill-top, commanding the main road and an 
extensive view. 


HOUSE OF MR. H. G. MARQUAND, ESQ., NEW YORK, N. Y. MR. R. 
M. HUNT, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
ENTRANCE PORCH OF THE SWEDENBORGIAN CHURCH, PHILA- 


DELPHIA, PA. MR. T. P. CHANDLER, JR., ARCHITECT, PHILADEL- 


PHIA, PA. 


AT N. J. 


ARCHITECT, 


SKETCH OF HOUSE PATERSON, MR. CHAS. EDWAKDS, 


PATERSON, N. J. 
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ARIZONA ANTIQUITIES. 





yy LTHOUGH Florence, unlike Tueson and some other towns in 

the Territory, cannot claim an age dating from centuries ago, it 

is not without attractions to those who take an interest in aunti- 
quarian subjects, as it is built almost on the site of one of the cities 
whose pre-historic ruins are scattered all over Arizona. Of the peo- 
ple whose patient and intelligent toil created them there is not evena 
tradition, the only proof that they ever existed being these fast per- 
ishing remains of what were once imposing structures, a few frag- 
ments of utensils, and the long dried-up beds of their extensive irri- 
gating canals. ‘lhe foundations of many of the buildings here are 
still plainly visible above the surface, and show that the edilices were 
of large proportions. ‘Those who saw them twenty years ago say 
that many of the walls were then one-story high. 

The most notable and the best-preserved remains in the Territory 
are those at Casa Grande. These relics of a once large and popu- 
lous city are situated about seven miles from Florence, and six from 
the Gila River. ‘The location is on an immense plateau that shows 
signs of having been extensively cultivated. Accepting the invita- 
tion of a gentleman who has 


bers, and, in a spirit of vandalism, appropriated everything that 
could be removed, and in their anxiety to extricate the timbers from 
the walls they have accelerated the destruction of the latter. 

The walls of the structure were of concrete composed of clay, 
gravel, and micaceous sand held together with cement. The greatest 
care was taken in the construction, each wall consisting of a solid 
mass. ‘Ihe mortar was evidently pounded or pressed into shape, 
and the walls, from all appearances, were formed in a frame or box 
which was afterwards removed. ‘The inside was plastered with a 
fine cement that is to-day as hard and smooth as when first put on; 
the only breaks being where the water has run down from the top in 
more than ordinary quantities, or where some unusual force has 
come in contact with it. The preservation of this structure, although 
partly due to the character of the climate and the unusually pure 
atmosphere, must in the main be credited to the superior workman- 
ship of its builders and the quality of materials used. If this was 
not the case, the rain, which at times descends in sheets, would soon 
have destroyed these walls, as it does those of modern brick if left 
uncovered, as these ancient walls have been for unknown ages. 

Although Cabeza de Vaca, Marcos de Niza, and Coronada all 

made written mention of 





resided here many years, we 
drove out to this ancient 
spot, about which so much 
has been said and written, 
but of whose real history, or 
the history of those who 
lived here untold ages back, 
not even a vague legend ex- 
ists. The antiquity of the 
ruins may be inferred from 
the fact that the Pima In- 
dians, a once powerful and 
intelligent tribe, told Cabeza 
de Vaca, who, in his journey 
across the continent, came 
here in the early part of the 
sixteenth century, and was 
the first European to explore 
this region, that although 
their fathers had held pos- 
session of the country for un- 
numbered generations, they 
were unable to furnish a clue 
to the origin, career or fate 
of those who had _ preceded 
them. The other tribes were 
equally ignorant on the sub- 
ject, yet all claimed, as their 
descendants now do, to have 
well-authenticated traditions 
proving their occupancy of 
the country for many centu- 
ries. It is also known that 
many of the tribes found 
here when the Europeans 
first visited the country were 
far more advanced in civili- 
zation than the average 
North American Indians, 
since they owned flocks and 
herds, and manufactured 
coarse garments of cotton 
and wool. ‘The next ex- 
plorer was Marcos de Niza, 
who travelled through Ari- 
zona to the Zui towns be- 
tween 1535 and 1540. They 
were again visited and more 





Caza Grande ruins, the full- 
est account recorded by early 
visitors was by Fathers Kino 
and Mange, two Jesuit 
priests who visited them in 
1694, and wrote extended 
descriptions of the structure 
and surroundings, including 
the remains of many build- 
ings of which little can now 
be seen except sufficient out- 
lines of the foundations to 
designate their extent. In 
the statement of the last- 
named visitors, tie main ed- 
ifice was described as an ob- 


long s¢ 





juare facing the car- 
dinal points of the compass, 
the exterior walls extending 
420 feet from north to south, 
and 240 feet from east to 
west. ‘This description was 
verified by Father Pedro 
Font, who saw the ruins in 
1777. From his writings it 
is evident that little change 
had taken place during the 
century which had elapsed 
since the visit of Kino and 
Mange. ‘The structure now 
standing, by an actual meas- 
urement made by your cor- 
respondent, is 42’ x 61’, and 
is divided into five halls. 
The middle rooms extend 26 





feet north and south, and are 


of equal width. The end 
apartments reach entirely 
across the building, and are 
entered from the outside by 
a doorway. There are also 
doors leading from them to 
the other rooms. ‘The pas- 
sages are not over 36 inches 
wide, and about 54 feet hich. 
The peculiar separation of 
the different apartments has 
caused much spec ulation as 








thoreughly examined by Co- 
ronada in 1541, when he led 
his famous expedition across 
Arizona in a futile search for the seven cities which he supposed con- 
tained enormous treasures of gold and silver. At that time the chief 
building, a portion of whose walls is yet standing, was represented as 
having four distinct stories. But as three full stories and a portion of 
the fourth yet stand, there is reason for thinking the structure must 
have been far more perfect at the first-mentioned period. ‘These con- 
clusions are strongly supported by citizens now residing here. The 
Hon. John J. Devine, who accompanied your correspondent to the 
ruins, and to whose kindness the writer is indebted for much valua- 
ble information, says that when he first saw the building about twenty 
years ago there were five stories intact. The joists that supported 
the different floors were in place and perfectly sound. They con- 
sisted of round pine poles between six and eight inches in diameter, 
and showed that they had been cut with a blunt instrument. As there 
are no forests of that wood nearer than forty miles from the site of 
the old city, the labor of cutting and transporting them must have 
been very great, as the facilities for moving such materials were un- 
questionably meagre. At present not a vestige of the woodwork re- 
mains. The joists are said to have been carried away by sight-seers, 


who within the past few years have visited the place in great num- | hundred feet from the main one, 


‘From the Moniteur des Architectes. 


to the purpose of the build- 
ing; some imagine it was a 
fort, and those who saw it 
twenty years ago, before the fifth story had been thrown down, say 
it contained numerous small windows resembling loop-holes on every 
side. Others think it was a temple, and these rooms the inner cham- 
bers of the priests, while some suppose it to have been a Pp ison, from 
the manner in which the interior was divided. The most plausible 
theory is that it was either the residence or office of rulers or import- 
ant personages of some kind, as the rooms are too small to have con- 
tained a force suflicient for defence, too well finished to have been 
used as a prison, and altogether too circumscribed for a place of wor- 
ship for the masses. 

Regarding the dimensions as given by the Jesuits Kino and 
Mange, and repeated nearly one hundred years later by Font, it is 
proper to say that the general outlines of the building now standing 
do not fully confirm the measurements as recorded in their journals, 
In fact the present walls indicate the full length and breadth of the 
edifice; we see little evidence of connecting walls that since may 
have been thrown down and become covered with accumulating 
débris and drifting sands, although the outlines 1 
ruins are plainly marked. There is also a smal 
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with the Casa Grande; it is between twenty and thirty feet square. 
Two stories are still standing, and the remnants of the walls strewn 
about the foundation indicate that it was originally a tall building. 
The general outlines as now seen sugyest a tower; there are also 
eviderces that the walls at one time extended from it nearly to the 
main structure, and those who saw the place a quarter of a century 
ago assert that there were then indications that what is now the 
main building was merely the inner temple of a much larger edifice, 
and the tower now standing was a portion of the great building so 
fully described by the Jesuit missionaries. This theory seems 
scarcely correct, as the outer walls of the Casa Grande are rough 
and have all the appearance of having been constructed like the exte- 
rior of an ordinary building; had it been an inner temple for the 
seclusion of the priests or other secret purposes, the walls would 
most likely have been made smooth on both sides. 

A short distance from and parallel with these ruins, the outlines of 
the foundations of what was a very large structure, are plainly visi- 
ble. The measurement of the north and south walls shows they were 
a trifle over three hundred feet long, and of proportionate width, 
This, doubtless, was one of the twelve other large buildings in the 
immediate vicinity of Casa Grande, of which mention was made by 
Fathers Kino, Mange, and Pedro Font in their respective journals. 
Evidences of other ruins of various proportions are many, and there 
are substantial reasons for thinking the place was once the site of a 
thickly populated city. A noticeable feature is the large quantities 
of broken pottery found in the neighborhood, and especially about 
the second large building ; Colonel Devine humorously remarked that 
the structure was probably the king’s kitchen, or crockery store. 
There is also an equal profusion of fragments of broken vessels ob- 
servable at all the numerous town sites on the Gila Plateaux, and a 
number are observable within a few miles of the one just described. 
The pottery is coarse, and in every respect similar to that now man- 
ufactured and in common use among the Pima and Papago Indians of 
Arizona and the Pueblos of New Mexico. It is said by those who 
have made excavations among those ancient mounds that whole vessels 
are frequently found, and in many instances large ones identical with 
the ollas now in use among the Indians, mentioned as water vessels, 
have been unearthed, and not unfrequently they contain remains of 
grain, beans, or other matter that was used as food. In some in- 
stances the corn is said to have been fairly well preserved by being 
charred, and closely resembles the same species cultivated by the 
Arizona Indians at present. Much finer articles of pottery are said 
to have been unearthed in some localities. ‘The decorations on these 
are represented as showing a high degree of artistic taste, and the 
fact that the figures have remained unchanged for untold centuries, 
although the vessels have been exposed to nearly every influence cal- 
culated to engender decay, is evidence of the superior character of 
the pigments used by tne decorators. 

The most perfect pieces of pottery yet found in considerable quan- 
tities have been obtained from caves or artificial habitations which 
the early dwellers excavated in the solid rocks. In one of these 
chambers one hundred and sixty pieces of this ancient ware were 
found some years ago, and are now in the possession of a citizen of 
the Territory, who refuses to part with them. In one of these rock 
dwellings numerous relics were found, including pieces of cotton 
cloth ; these was dug up six feet below the surface of the floor as it 
existed when the explorers first entered it. The cloth was in a fair 
state of preservation, and showed that portions of it had been rudely 
embroidered. Pieces of coarse matting manufactured from a fibrous 
grass were also found in the same cave, and similar pieces have since 
been found in a number of other caves. Although the work of ex- 
ploration has been imperfectly conducted, the excavations so far 
made justify predictions that while the origin and fate of the people 
the ruins of whose stone habitations are scattered over the foot-hills 
of the Mogollon, Burro, Sierra Ancha, and Mazatal Mountains, 
who carved enormous chambers in the faces of their bluffs, and 
reared structures of magnificent proportions in the valleys of the 
Cila, Salt, Beaver, Verde and other rivers in Arizona, are now 
shrouded in mystery, traces they have left behind will fully 
establish the fact that, considering the period at which they lived, 
and the disadvantages under which they labored, they accomplished 
wonderful results. Nor is it impossible that future discoveries among 
the ruins of these long tenantless abodes may furnish clues on which 
to base a theory as to their origin. ‘That the builders were skilled in 
the science of architecture is attested by the remains already men- 
tioned above. ‘The numerous stone cisterns, and their conduits, laid 
in cement and so fairly preserved at the present day, and the irrigat- 
ing canals that traverse the valleys and mesas of nearly every stream 
of consequence in the Territory, fully prove these were a people 
versed in engineering. The remains of the one that traversed the 
great Gila Mesa show it to have been over forty miles in length. 
That this acequia was located with superior skill is demonstrated by 
the fact that recent surveys by a company who are preparing to con- 
struct a canal through the same body of land, with a view to render- 
ing it again arable, show that the route of the old, or, as it is more 
frequeutly called, the Aztee ditch, is the best that can be chosen; 
and the new artificial water-course will, it is said, follow nearly the 
same line as the one that made this plateau productive centuries ago. 

That the country which it is sought to render productive by the 
construction now under contemplation supported a dense population 
is evident from the numerous ruins of villages and cities seattered 
over the great plain that was watered by the ancient aceguia, An 





army officer of high rank who has spent the last fourteen years in 
Arizona informed the Evening Post correspondent that the area of 
the largest of these old cities justifies the supposition that it contained 
75,000 people. His calculations were based on an estimate of the 
number of inhabitants in a city covering the same space at the pre- 
sent day. He thinks,-however, that the population at that time was 
more dense. This conclusion is strongly supported by the results 
they accomplished, as no ordinary population could possibly have 
constructed the extensive edifices whose ruins are so profusely scat- 
tered over the country, and have dug the long miles of artificial 
water courses, or carved out the spacious chambers in the solid rocks 
such as are found in the cliffs along all the principal streams travers- 
ing the Territory. One of these cliff-dwellings is represented as 
nearly one hundred feet square, divided by partitions pierced by 
doorways leading from one room to another. The immensity of the 
labor required to accomplish this work will be more fully appreciated 
when it is remembered that those who did the work were unacquainted 
with the use of metallic tools. This is proved by the fact that not a 
single piece of iron, steel, and other metal has ever been unearthed 
from the tumuli, or found among the débris in the rock dwellings ; 
the only instruments discovered being of stone, including hatchets, 
axes, mauls and other implements, some of which were evidently used 
for agricultural purposes, while others are supposed to have been 
employed in crushing grain, and still others for cutting and splitting 
wood. — D. D. M. in the New York Evening Post. 





ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITION AND EXHIBITION, 

BRUSSELS. 

T has been said that the Belgians possess 
the esprit of the French, combined with 
the plodding nature of the Germans. 

However that may be, the little nation of 
about five million inhabitants generally 
distinguishes itself at exhibitions, whether 
at home or abroad, and generally excels in 
the arts, worthily treading in the footsteps 
of Rubens and the grand old architects of 
the Middle Ages. 

The Société Centrale d’Architecture de 
Belgique has determined that its exhibi- 
tions and competitions shall in future be 
triennial, and alternately national and in- 
ternational; and it has now celebrated 
its fourteenth year of existence by holding 
a competition and exhibition, this year 
national, in the Palais des Beaux-Arts, 
Brussels. This classical building, erected 
in 1880, after the designs of M. Balat, the 
king’s architect, has lately received its 
complement of decoration in two bronze groups, “Le Génie des 
Arts,” and “L’Enseignement des Arts,” by Vingotte and Stappart. 
The four statues surmounting the Aberdeen granite columns, with 
bronze bases and capitals, represent Architecture, Sculpture, Painting 
and Music, by Semain, Geefs, Melei and Brunin respectively; while 
the bust of Rubens occupies a central medallion between those of 
Jean de Boulogne and Jean von Ruysbroeck. 

While arranging this exhibition, the Society sustained a severe loss 
in the death of M. Charles Neute, Secretary of the Organizing Com- 
mittee, whose exertions secured the success of a former exhibition. 
The first room in the upper story of the Palais des Beaux-Arts was 
set apart for the exhibition of works by M. Neute and three other 
deceased Belgian architects: Poelaert, Schoy and Carpentier, round 
whose names wreaths of immortelles draped in crepe were hung. 

Eugene Carpentier, oflicer of the Order of Leopold, and effective 
member of the Roval Commission of Monuments, was born at 
Courtrai in 1819, and died at Seleil in 1878. He is represented by 
several drawings, including those of the Church of SS. Peter and 
Paul, at Chatelet; of St. Martin, at Thollembeek ; of St. Peter at An- 
toing; of St. Martin, at Hyon; of the Parish Church of the Spa, in 
Roman architecture of the Cologne school; and of the fine old colle- 
giate church of Notre Dame, at Huy, which is now under reconstruc- 
tion; besides the Tournai beffroi, rebuilt in 1872. 

Charles Neute, born at Saint Josse-ten-Noodé in 1846, and de- 
ceased at Brussels in 1886, is represented by designs for a hospital 
at Antwerp, for which he obtained the third prize in the Society’s 
first competition, and a design for a Hétel Communal at Schaerbeek, 
for which he obtained the second prize in the competition opened by 
the Municipality; together with designs for the Hotel Communal of 
Nimy, now under construction. 

J. Poelaert, born at Brussels in 1817, and deceased there in 1879, 
has left abundant material for reminiscence; designs being shown of 
the church at Laeken, the Bourse du Commerce, Hétel des Postes 
and Halles Centrales, Brussels; and his great work, the Brussels 
Palais de Justice. 

A. Schoy, born at Brussels in 1838, and deceased there in 1885, 
has left his mark in the old church of Notre Dame du Sablon, Brus- 
sels; that of Sainte Gertrude at Nivelles; and a painted window to 
the memory of M. Thienpont, in the Church of Notre Dame de Pam- 
ele, at Andenarde. 

An ingenious arrangement of symbols or mottoes concealing num- 
bers, and numbers concealiirrg names, that was adopted at the last 
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competition, for securing the absolute incognito of competitors, was 
in force on this occasion; and there was a further innovation in 
making the value of prize awarded—that is to say, the distribution of 
the sum available — depend upon the value of the drawings. This 
was accomplished by giving so many points for the plans, elevations, 
etc., the number being proportioned to their importance, while a 
minimum of points was required to secure a prize. 

The subject for competition was a café-restaurant, on an irregular 
trapezoidal plot of ground at the corner of two streets forming an 
acute angle. The site is not imaginary, being one near the Galéries 
Saint Hubert, Brussels, at the corner of the Rue du Marché aux 
Herbes and the Rue de la Montagne. ‘The subject includes café, 
restaurant, kitchen, ete., on the ground floor; an assembly-room and 
dependencies, with separate entrance, on the first floor; and apparte- 
ments of three or four rooms each on the third, with access by the 
first-floor staircase. 

The choice of style was left to competitors, who were to give the 
building as original a character as possible, and had to send in the | 
following drawings, to which the annexed number of points was 
assigned : — 


Points, 

Plan of basement y . ; 7 oe 

“ground floor. ‘ ‘ . 3 

“first floor F R : ; 8 

* second floor. . : . 6 

“ roof : ‘ . ‘ 2 
—— 33 
Front and side elevations . ‘ 3 ; ‘ 27 
Section ‘ . i : . , ' . 9 
Details ‘ : , ; ‘ ; ; ; 16 
Perspective view ‘ . ‘ ; : , 5 
Ensemble . : : ; P ; , , 10 
Total ‘ ‘ 5 F ‘ 2 100 





The three members of the Society who constituted the jury were 
M. Acker, M. Baes (Past President), and M. Dumoriier (President) ; | 
and there were ten competitors, besides one disqualified by incom- | 
pleteness of drawings. ‘The first prize was withheld, owing to insuf- | 
ficiency of points; but the second was awarded to M. J. Hubrecht, of | 
Bruges; the third (ex @quo) to M. O. Francotte and M. Van Bee- 
sen, of Brussels; while M. A. Hauzeur, of Liege, was honorably 
mentioned. 

The exhibition is divided into a modern and a retrospective sec- 
tion; the former being subdivided into nine classes, viz. : ecclesiasti- 
cal, funereal or monumental, civil, scholastic, hospital, domestic, mil- 
itary and municipal architecture, with sketches and fragments. 

The best drawing in the first class, in bold black lines on white 
ground, is an elevation of the choir and transept, after restoration, 
of the Eglise de la Chapelle, Brussels, lent by the Municipality. 
M. J. Bilmeyer and M. J. Van Riel contribute a perspective view, in 
thirteenth-century Gothic, of the apse of the Basilica of the Sacred 
Heart, at Antwerp. M. A. Eul has sent an original design, ap- 
proved but not yet executed, for a Protestant church at Antonstadt, 
a faubourg of Dresden, and another for Chemnitz. M. E. Gife has 
sent designs of various parts of the Antwerp Cathedral, to serve for 
its restoration; and also a project for restoring the church of Notre 
Dame, at Aerschot. M.J. Rau contributed a very original design 
for an English church in the Upper Engadine, Switzerland, with 
clergyman’s house over the porch. 

In the second class, M. J. Bilmeyer and M. J. Van Riel sends a de- 
sign for a funeral monument, in which they have adopted the Eng- 
lish treatment of the Gothic style; and M. Charles Dewulf, a pupil, 
his cemetery design which gained the 1000-franc prize offered by | 
the Belgian Royal Academy in 1885. 

The third class, civil architecture, includes M. J. Bac’s competitive 
design for a monumental entrance to a tunnel through the Alps, de- | 
signed in harmony with its rugged surroundings. M. G. Bordian 
sends the front and side elevations and a transverse section of last,| 

| 
| 





year’s Antwerp Exhibition, a great portion of the ironwork of which” 
comes in for this year’s exhibition at Liverpool. ‘The Brussels Muni- 
cipal authorities put in several designs of the fine old Gothic Hotel 
de Ville in its present state, and with projected restoration by M. V. 
Jamaer, the City Architect. M. P. P. J. Saintenoy contributes a 
design for a Hotel de Ville, in red brick, with bluestone facings, 
treated in the Antwerp manner of the sixteenth-century Flemish 
style. 

In the fourth class, scholastic architecture, the Brussels Munici- 
pality has lent a fine drawing ot the Brussels Académie Royale des 
Beaux-Arts, to which a wing was added in 1876. In this class there 
isa set of designs for a double primary school for one thousand cliil- 
dren, by the late M. Carpentier. ‘The building is simple and elegant; 
not a palace, as are some of the Brussels schools, but admirably 
adapted to its purpose. M. E. Hendrickx shows his plans for the 
Ecole modéle in the Boulevard du Hainaut, Brussels, which is very 
well built, but has the serious defect that there is no cloak-room. 

There was only one exhibit in the fifth class, “ Hospital Archi- | 
tecture,” that of Mr. J. Bilmeyer and Mr. J. Van Riel, who showed 
a complete set of designs of the Stuyvenberg Hospital at Antwerp. 
The cireular system of completely isolated wards is adopted, with | 
central heating and ventilation; the beds being arranged radially, so | 
as to avoid draughts. ‘There are, moreover, no internal corners in | 


which miasmata can harbor, and even the roof is curved at the 
angles. 

In Class 6, Domestic Architecture, the Brussels Town Councii has 
lent the designs of the historical facades in the Grand Place, inelud- 
ing those of the Mercers’ and the ‘Tailors’ guilds. M. E. Acker sends 
a remarkable front elevation in Florentine Renaissance, and M. J. 
Baes some plans of cottages in Belgium, Holland and England; while 
M. G. Bordian contributes a design for a chateau for the Duchess of 
Nassau at Konigstein, and also a drawing of the same as executed. 

Nearly all the exhibits in Class 8, “ Travaur d’Edilité,’ or Muni- 
cipal Work, consist of projects for affording communication between 
the upper and lower towns or portions of Brussels, and for improv- 
ing the Rue Montagne de la Cour. ‘There have been in all a hun- 
dred and eighty proposals for straightening this old and picturesque 
street, and eighteen of these, the best, are exhibited. On Sanday 
week M. Enghels, major in the Engineer Corps at Ghent, lectured 


| on the subject, from a plan which he drew in chalk on the floor. 


For its monumental character, the plan of M. De Curte is the most 
interesting, and that of M. Menessier the most economical. We 
would venture, however, to propose a still more economical solution 
of the difficulty. ‘The Montagne de la Cour is a favorite and repre- 
sentative street of Brussels, the shops of which, though not large or 
imposing, are attractive through their quaintness and the taste with 
which the windows are dressed. Moreover, this is the shortest cut 
from the Grand Place in the lower town to the Place Royal in the 
upper. But the gradient is very sharp, and the street very narrow, 
thus leading to carriage accidents. We would propose to preserve 
the quaint old street just as it is, and to close it entirely against all 
but toot-passengers, and to supersede it for carriage-tratlic by widen- 
ing and improving the streets to the right and left. 

Lhe ninth class, though consisting only of scraps, sketches and 
drawings of existing buildings, is among the most interesting. A 
sketch of a portion of the pulpit at the Stuyvenburg Church, near 
Antwerp, by the late M. L. Baekelmans, is remarkably well done. 
M. H. Baes shows his rich decoration of the Scala Theatre at Ant- 
werp, and also that of last year’s exhibition at Antwerp, which will 
come in for Liverpool this year. M. J. B. Capronnier sends designs 
(now executed) for stained-glass windows in ‘Tournai Cathedral, and 
M. J. Dew! some good water-color sketches. Some minute and 
elaborate pen-and-ink sketches by M. E. Geefs, son of the celebrated 
sculptor, show a remarkable sureness of hand. M. P. Hankar con- 
tributes the design of a lantern in wrought-iron for the staircase of 
the Chateau de Wespelaer; and M. J. Hubert some sketches of a 
building at Chievres, in the Province of Hainault, dating from the 
early part of the twelfth century. M. P. Jaspar sends a fine design 
of the well-known Mont-de-Piété, at Liége, built in the style of the 
Flemish Renaissance; and M. F. Laureys some elaborate diagrams 
giving a comparison of the proportions of the Doric Order in the 
ancient edifices of Greece and Italy. 

‘Turning now to the retrospective section: two trophies destined 
eventually for the Musée Communal and lent by the Brussels Muni- 
cipal College, are composed of plaster casts, and in some cases actual 
fragments from the Hotel de Ville, the Broodhuis or Maison du Roi 
(the restoration of which is almost completed), and the Eglise de la 
Chapeile. These relics of the past ranging from the end of the 
twelfth to the beginning of the sixteenth century, afford abundant 
food for study to the architect and archeologist. — 

The parish Church of Saint Gery, fifteenth-century Gothic, built 
on one of the numerous islets of the Senne, with the houses cluster- 
ing round it, formed the nucleus of ancient Brussels. This was 
pulled down in MDCCIC, the seventh year of the French Republic; 
but an exterior, an interior and a view during demolition are lent 
by M. Renier Chalon. M. W. Khiinen lends an old engraving repre- 
senting the ancient “ Cour de Brusselles ” (sic), the Curia Braban- 
tiw, or palace of the Dukes Brabant, in which is seen the inner court 
with its fine “ perron” or flight of steps, giving access to the large 
hall in which Charles V abdicated in favor of his son Philip II. 
There is an engraving, lent by Mr. Van Hardenberg, of the “ mag- 
nifigue chapelle ardante” (sic) erected at Brussels in the Church 
of Saint Goule or Gudule in 1622, and also the funeral car for Prince 
Albert VII, Archduke of Austria. ‘These were designed by Jacques 
Francquart, architect to the Archduke Albert and Isabella (1577- 
1670). Barnabé Guimard, who, according to Godghebuer, resided 
at Brussels from 1765 to 1786, and then suddenly disappeared, leav- 
ing “not a wrack behind,” designed the Pare quarter of the city, in- 


| cluding the Place Royale, the Palais de la Nation and the Ministries. 


A plan borrowed from the archives of the kingdom shows the Place 
Royale as executed, with the original design for the Church of Saint 


| Jacques-sur-Candenberg, which latter was, however, constructed be- 


tween 1738 and 1785, according to new plans prepared by Guimard, 
and approved by Montoyer, the court architect. 

The City of Bruges contributes only one design by J. B. De Noter, 
lent by the Comte de Beauffort, representing the palace at Bruges, 
of the Comtes de Flandre about the year 1500. 

Antwerp, on the contrary, contributes ninety objects, including a 
plan of the city in the sixteenth century, lent by M. G. Samtenoy, 
and an engraving of the ancient Hotel de Ville, after a painting by 
Mostart, lent by the Comte de Beaaffort. The Jesuit’s house at Ant- 
Antwerp is represented by a general plan bearing the inscription 
“ Planographia Domus profess. S. J. Antv.,” a plan on parchment 
by Huyssens or Hegio, dated 1649, the main frontage of the church 
attributed to Rubens, and several other drawings. J. B. Van 
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Coukere, the elder, was represented by several ecclesiastical details, 
including the design for an altar to Ignatius Loyola, which hcwever, 
bears the name of Rubens, but it is thought that this has been added 
subsequently without reason. Works by three generations of Walter 
Pompe was collected. 
and died at Antwerp in 1777. Like most sculptors of the period, he 
was also an architect, his numerous works being distinguished by 
great artistic taste. It appears that during the rigorous winters of 
1725, 1740 and 1772 he made colossal figures and groups of snow in 
several streets and courts. His works shown, belonging to M. Mer- 
tens, of Antwerp, are all designs for altars. Several bold and artistic 
designs, by Paulus Tredeman, for various articles of furniture, many 
of which were executed, were borrowed from the old Steen Museum, 
Antwerp, which we are glad toelearn will not be destroyed, as it was 


at one time feared would be necessary, on account of the new river | 


wall. 

The principal contribution of the Ghent Municipality consists of 
more than two hundred plans, accompanying applications for permis- 
sion to build between the years 1685 and 1800. This collection is 
all the more valuable because Ghent and Tvurnai are the only two 
towns in which these plans have been preserved. It is interesting 
to watch the progress of architectural drawing and the various meth- 
ods of treatment. At first the openings of the windows are left 
white; then in 1734, the roofs are colored green, afterwards blue, 
and green again, fashion changing in drawing as in all else. About 


1747, the draughtsman began to darken the openings of the windows | 


so as to set off the details of their elevations, and at length in 1760, 
the roofs are darkened, and the openings of the windows are made 
a dead black, only however, to become lighter again subsequently. 
But it is not so interesting to observe that, as the drawing becomes 
more effective, the architecture degenerates. At first there is the 
Ghent treatment of the Flemish style in the sixteenth eentury, then 
the Flemish decadence, increasing in poor effects down to 1760, and 
then again improving under the influence of the Louis XVI style, 
No. 215, a house in the Rue de Bruxelles, dated 1765, and No. 258, 
x house in the Rue de Bruges, dated 1780, may be pointed out as 
good specimens. No. 305 is a plan for the construction of the Corps 
de Garde, Place d’Armes in 1738. No. 308 is the plan of a theatre, 
built in the Marché de Vendredi for the distribution of prizes on the 
oceasion of the exhibition of 1820. Jacob Colin and the two Engels 
are also represented. 
rhe most remarkable object in the contribution of the Liége Mu- 
nicipality is a water-color design by Delcour, representing the old 
Cathedral of Saint Lambert in that city. The nave dates from the 
twelfth century, while the aisles and towers are in the style of the 
sixteenth century. This building is now unfortunately destroyed. 
The plans for the Theatre Royal of Liége, drawn by Auguste Dack- 
ers (born 1792), were approved in 1817; and these bear considera- 
ble resemblance to those, by the same architect, for the Hague Thea- 
tre, passed in the following year. ' . = 
The most interesting contribution from the City of Mechlin is a 
design by Jean Baptiste De Noter, repreSenting the cabinet of Car- 
dinal Granvelle, and belonging to Count Leopold de Beauffort. 
There is a curious old plan, taken from the general archives of the 
kingdom, representing the course of the river Scheldt through Tour- 
enai in 1622. One drawing shows the Belfry of the town before it was 
destroyed by fire in 1391, and another the same building as restored. 
It appears that the Belfry was erected in consequence of a charter 
granted to the inhabitants in 1187, by Philip Augustus, permitting 
them to have a “ Ban-Cloque ” in consequence of the enfranchisement 
of the commune. The section of the tower was almost square, but 
with cylindrical counterforts at the angles from base to summit. Ac- 
cording to Li Muissis the tower was strengthened in 1294, by the 
addition of four large counterforts connected by pointed arches sus- 
taining the first gallery, while at the same time it was surmounted by 
the high-pitched roof which figures on the seal of the commune af- 
fixed to the charters of 1370 and 1371. 


The first was born at Lith in North Brabant, | 


bear the distinguishing mark of the architecture of this old Flemish 


| town, viz., a ¢rilobe in the gables. 











| is still in a fair state of preservation. 


The Chateau de la Motte in the Province of Brabant, represented 
by « series of photographs, is the finest specimen in Belgium of the 
Louis XV style; but it is now fast going to decay, though the chapel 
Comparatively little known, 
this old edifice merits attention, and should certainly be restored by 
the Government. It was constructed a little more than a century 
ago on the top of a hill, and afforded a capital view of the valley of 
the Cala. The delicate sculpturings of the interior were gilded and 
relieved by azure filets. a. Ws F, 





A PERSIAN CEILING. 









































































































































HE ceiling, except in the instance of palaces and mansions of 
the first class, has been hitherto a very large space with corres- 
ponding opportunities more or less neglected by our principal 
architectural decorators; and even when largely utilized for orna- 
mental purposes it must be confessed that the results have rarely 


| been such as to fully satisfy a true and pure esthetic taste. 


After being destroyed by | 


the fire of 1391, which melted all the bells, the Belfry was immedi- | 
| jt emanates from the Studio of Arabian and Persian Art recently 
| opened at 151 High Street, Nottinghill-gate, London, W., under the 


ately rebuilt on the same plan under the direction of Maitre Colars 
Calliel, the work being begun in 1396, and finished in one hundred and 


twenty weeks. There were two crenellated galleries, with a gargoyle in | 


the middle of each side; and the lantern of the roof was crowned by 
gables, the spire being octagonal and carrying a brass dragon eight 
feet long. ‘The tower remained intact till 1781, when the crenellated 
balustrade was replaced by one of iron. Having fallen into decay, 
the Belfry was restored between 1849 and 1872, a great deal of the 
early work being preserved. 

From the town of Ypres come several designs for the “ Nieuw 
Werk,” or new portion of the Public Market; though roughly exe- 
cuted, they are practical and give details admirably. It appears that 
so early as 1575, a competition was opened for a design of the “ new 
work,” and for a staircase giving aecess to the Cloth Hall. Jan Spore- 
man, of Ghent, began a project, but owing to religious and military 
troubles, the works remained in abeyance until 1606, when a commis- 
sion was appointed, which disapproved of the plans. Finally in 1611, 
the design of the brothers De Boek was approved for the “ new work,” 
and that of Joris Henckel for the stairease. Nothing, however, was 
done till 1618, when it was decided to carry out an old plan found in 
the archives, and copied by Liévin Pluvion, the work being completed 
about 1624. Several drawings by A. Bohm, of remarkably fine, yet 
effective execution, are borrowed from the Commercial Museum of 


Ypres. Many of these, together with some old designs exhibited, 


} 


We give in our initial cut an illustration of what appears to be 
a somewhat remarkable and new departure in this direction, how- 
ever, and one worthy of more than a passing notice. The design 
referred to is one for a ceiling in the Persian style of decoration, and 


able management of Mr. M. Hakoumian, who has been so fortunate 
as to secure the services of one who is emphatically a born artist — 
Sepon Bezirdjian — to whom was entrusted the flattering and honor- 
able task of designing the whole of the magnificent ornamentation, 
decoration and furniture of the Imperial palaces and residences of 
the Sultan Abd-ul-Assiz at Constantinople. Asiatic decoration, in 
its best and purest phases, is not yet greatly known, and still less is 
it popularly understood in this country ; and in the beautiful Persian 
ceiling we give in our present issue we have a highly instructive, 
suggestive, and eminently satisfactory type of what can be accom- 
plished in this direction by a true and richly-inventive artist, who 
uses colors and forms as freely as a great poet does words and metres, 
and so blends an infinitude of rich devices as to compel the whole to 
produce a true chromatic harmony, which strikes on the eyes of the 


| observer in very much the same way, and with as pleasing an effect 


as the sweetest music does on the attentive ear. 

We have said colors. It must be observed that to fully realize and 
properly appreciate this design, which we here show, it must be borne 
in mind that it is to be produced in colors —as might be inferred, 
we think, by a careful examination of the design. Two main points 
present themselves, we think, in carefully criticising this original and 


' splendid work: one is that, as a whole, there is the most complete 
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co-ordination of each detail to the prevailing spirit of the whole con- 
ception, and the other is that, although rich in color as the rainbow, 
as an oriental garden itself — whence was taken, indeed, the types 
of the flowers and birds represented — the effect, in its totality, is 
beautifully subdued, so that in no one item, in no particular incident in 
all the wealth of illustration that has been lavished on the work, do we 
find anything in the least obtrusive, still less gaudy or bizarre. 

This entire harmony of all detail to the main motif of the artist’s 
design is, of course, the distinctive mark of first-rate work ; and it 
once more illustrates the great cardinal truth, that the greatest ar- 
tists are the best masters of proportion, and do not seek to carry by 
storm, so to speak, the admiration of the beholder by tremendous 
isolated efforts, which, after all, please only for a moment, but prefer 
to evince the even calm, the conscious might of supreme mastery 
over the materials at their command. ‘Thence we get the finished 
effect of a poem, perfect alike in inspiration, central idea, accessory 
treatment, and verbal music. The Persian ceiling here shown is in 
all ways typical. It includes, we think, the beauties of the more or 
less geometrical character of pure Arabian decoration, and includes 
the additional interest of a liberal admixture of the living aspects of 
nature. Flowers and birds are seen in profusion, while the artist 
has cunningly introduced a number of charming architectural 
sketches, which are all well worthy of individual examination. The 
entire work is undoubtedly one of very great merit, and produced in 
all the bright and living hues of an Eastern world of light and life, 
of melody and joy, such as scarcely enter into the normal conception 
of the Western mind. We can commend this new departure to 
those among us who feel disposed to give a fair trial to the pure 
Asiatic style of interior decoration. — Building World. 














\ HE Architectural League of New York is with sorrow called 
I upon to record the loss of a gifted and promising member, 

Frederick B. White, whose high ideals and singularly bright 
and attractive nature had earned for him the respect and attention 
of those who knew him. While yet a student at Princeton College, 
and without any special architectural training, he gave indications of 
unusual fitness for the profession he chose, and into the independent 
practice of which circumstances forced him at an earlier age than he 
would himself perhaps have chosen. 

At the age of but twenty-five, and only three years after he had 
bid adieu to his alma mater, he had already designed and executed, 
besides many smaller buildings, a number of more important works, 
the excellent qualities of which seemed to promise a brilliant future. 
In his death the profession loses a practitioner who took a serious 
and lofty view of his art, and the League a brilliant member. 

The Architectural League desires to express its sincere sympathy 
with Mr. White’s family in their bereavement. 

Henry O. Avery, Chairman of Committee. 














[ We cannot pay attention to the demands of correspondents who for- 


get to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith.] 


A WORD TO SIR EDMUND BECKETT. 
To THE Epirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs,— Sir Edmund Beckett’s lecture as reported in your 
issue of the 22d ult., doubts all relation between science and art, 
is feebly uncertain as to the nature of either, and positive only that 
an architect is not an artist. 

Sir Edmund loves not the architect, but instead of saying so bluntly 
— probably because he has said it too often — he consents to give a 
reason for his opinion; he says: “An artist must do something 
with his fingers, he does not work with his mind only; an architect 
does not do anything with his fingers; he merely makes drawings 
and tells other people how they are to do the work.” ; 

Homer, Wagner, Taglioni and Garrick, none of these artists, think 
of it, because they did nothing with their fingers, and poor blind 
Milton, surely he was not an artist, for he did not even do his own 
writing ! 

Sir Edmund has his doubts whether hairdressers, singers and actors 
are artists, but believes that tailors are, “because they produce ex- 
cellent results, more successful results than architects generally.” 

I fully share Sir Edmund’s apprehension that “the meaning of the 
words science and art are less understood than they should be,’’ and 
being an architect and hence interested to make him more civil here- 
after, I must proffer a few hints on the subjects of science and art 
and their relation. 

Science, Sir Edmund says, “is merely a fine word for knowledge.’ 
This is meant to be cynical, but is only superficial. Science may be 


’ 





| 





said to be a species of knowledge, but knowledge is not necessarily 
science. If I know that my neighbor is rude and overbearing, super- 
ficial and not profound, that is knowledge but not in any sense science. 
Knowledge pertains to all sorts of facts. Science only to the phe- 
nomena of nature. Knowledge accepts testimony of all kinds, sci- 
ence relies solely upon properly guarded experiments, crucial tests 
and quantitative analysis by mathematical reasoning. Science ascer- 
tains the laws of nature, or the invariable recurrence of phenomena 
under given conditions, knowledge deals with facts natural or artifi- 
cial, related or not. For instance, the fact that Napoleon Bonaparte 
was beaten at Waterloo is a matter of knowledge or historical fact. 
We know it because of the testimony of others. We cannot and do 
not attempt to prove it. It is not as Sir Edmund imagines, a matter 
of science. History is not science. 

Sir Edmund heard Mr. Faraday say, within his hearing, that the 
nature of electricity was unknown to him, and is greatly surprised 
thereat. Perhaps I[ can surprise him more by telling him that no one 
pretends to know the nature of electricity, although many of its 
functions have been scientifically ascertained. Sir Edmund has evi- 
dently heard something of the correlation of forces and their converti- 
bility which is a matter of pure science, but prefers to harp upon 
what somebody said about all force being alike, that gravity is heat, 
heat is electricity, and everything is everything else. 

Sir Edmund believes in mathematics, or, as he expresses it, in the 
multiplication-table, in triangles and linear perspective ; this confes- 
sion is consoling and would be proof of a remnant of good nature 
did it not wind up with the growl that some artists know nothing of 
perspective. Of course they don’t, and so some lecturers know 
nothing of science and art nor of their relation, and some architects 
know nothing of construction; but this is no reason why the archi- 
tects of England who count among their number many of the most 
eminent members of their profession should be spoken of disrespect- 
fully by an Englishman. Yes, disrespectfully, sneeringly. “ For some 
reason,” Sir Edmund says, “ architects wish to call themselves artists; 
{ have never been able to make out why.” 

[ can tell him why! Because he knows nothing of the nature of 
art. 

His scanty definition of art is that it is uncertain! Uncertain in 
what? In its principles, in its purposes, or in its results? Not in 
either of these: it is an uncertain quantity merely in the mind of the 
lecturer, a thing which certainly exists, but he knows not what it is. 
Let us tell him. 

Art is a faculty by which man creates material organisms in imi- 
tation of nature, which are intended to perform a function, or by 
which he depicts an idea in words, in music or stone, or in painting, 
or in a structure. The former is mechanic art, done by artisans, the 
latter fine art, done by artists. 

When an architect builds a church, a parliament house, a library, 
a school-house or a dwelling, and gives to it an expression which 
clearly defines not only its purpose but also the idea connected with 
the same so that any passer-by of measurable intelligence can recog- 
nize the idea as being well and forcibly expressed, this architect is 
an artist. Now, to do this the architect must be familiar with the 
language by which ideas are expressed in a structure — this language 
is building. Construction is a science purely mathematical, hence 
the relation of science and art in architecture. 

The combination of sounds in music, known as musical composi- 
tion, is also a mathematical method of expressing an idea, and is a 
notable instance of an intimate relation of science and art, and a 
composer of music when he has written a successful score which, 
when performed, conveys an idea to an audience, is an artist. 

rhe relations of science to the mechanic arts need not to be en- 
larged upon here; it is a subject your readers are familiar with. 

It seems a bold step to give way to pessimism in the presence of 
young students on serious subjects such as science and art without 
reflection, and it is dangerous to belittle the influences of science and 
art upon each other when both are the most potent mental motors of 
human civilization, and hence more or less factors in all human 
efforts. It is not just (to say nothing of civility) to speak sneeringly 
of a whole profession, no matter what the shortcomings of its indi- 
vidual members, and if we may judge from this lecture, of the tem- 
per of the lecturer in his relation with ideas, with men and things, 
we must feel inclined in a matter of difference between Sir Edmund 
Beckett and architects collectively or individually to give the ben- 
efit of the doubt to the architects. LeoroLp Erp.itz. 


THE OWNERSHIP OF DRAWINGS. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., June 4, 1886. 


To tHe Epirors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 





Dear Sirs,—I have been endeavoring to find a decision made by 
some of our courts in regard to who has the ownership of the plans 
and specifications after the completion of a building, whether the 
architect or owner. I have been unable to find anything touching 
on this peint, and have been referred to you as likely to know if any 
such a decision has ever been rendered. If you know of such a de- 
cision you will greatly oblige me by giving me the title of the case 
and the court and time it was rendered. 

Yours very respectfully, W. H. Mawony. 

WE refer our correspondent to the answer we made to a similar question 

in our issue for January 17, 1885.— Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 
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THE PROVIDENCE RAILROAD STATION. 
CLEVELAND, O., June 18, 1886. 
To THE EpiTrorRs OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 
Dear Sirs,—I am but a very recent subscriber to your elegant pa- 
r, but in the number just at hand I notice a railroad station at 
eatiuaes which I do not think is a fair example of our best work 
in that direction, and it has occurred to me to ask you to illustrate 
occasionally the best type of urban and suburban stations on our rail- 
roads, both in this country and in Europe. 
Respectfully, AvuG. Morpecia. 
{Ir our correspondent had read his paper and not merely looked at the 
pictures he would have discovered that the view of the Providence railroad 
station was not published “as a fairexample of our best work in that direc- 
tion.’’— Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ] 























ARCH®OLOGICAL DiscoveRY aT JERUSALEM. — Professor Hayter 
Lewis, who has just returned to England from Jerusalem, brings the 
news that the finding of the wall north of the “ Citadel” in the Holy 
City promises to be a discovery of the very highest importance. The 
wall is from eight to ten feet thick; it is built of masonry exactly sim- 
ilar to that in the lower courses of David's Tower, that is, of large 
stones with the well-known and characteristic marginal drift ; and there 
is a deep rock scarp at its foot. “ These circumstances,” says the Athe- 
neum “ point very strongly to the presumption that there is here the long- 
lost second wall. It is most desirable that the discovery should be fol- 
lowed up as soon as possible, though difficulties may arise from the 
presence of houses. How important it is may be gathered from the 
single fact that if the wall runs outside the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, and if it be accepted as the second wall, all the sites covered by 
that venerable church are thereby proved, and must be acknowledged 
to be false. But, in any case, the tradition that here Constantine raised 
his basilica, and surrounded the supposed site of the Holy Tomb with 
columns, will remain undisturbed. 





Dynamire Sraristics.— Dynamite is more and more in use — for 
lawful purposes, happily even more than in furtherance of the objects 
of Fenians or Anarchists. If we include in it cognate explosive sub- 
stances, it has become a very great fact. Three government inspectors 
watch it. A large number of manufacturers make it. Its behavior is 
the subject of more than one act of Parliament, and the accidents by 
reason of it are detailed in a Blue-Book just issued, containing the 
annual report of Colonel Majendie and his assistant inspector of ex- 
plosives, which is well calculated to make one feel that the use of such 
powerful agencies has sensibly increased the perils of life. Twenty 
years ago all such substances were of little account. Excepting gun- 
powder they were curiosities, scarcely known outside the laboratory. 
But of late the trade in explosives has wonderfully expanded. The 
factories for the manufacture have doubled in 10 years; the magazines 
for the storage are 75 per cent more than they were in 1875, and the 
retail premises exceed by 9,000 what they were in that year. We make 
more and we import more of such substances, and there is every sign 
that the trade is only in its infancy. Every year, too, additions are 
being made to the recognized explosives. Within the last year several 
have been added to the authorized list, one being electric detonator 
fuses, consisting of electric fuses with platinum wire imbedded in a 
charge of a priming composition made of carefully-purified gun-cotton. 
Some new forms of gun-cotton, such as tonite and potentite, find favor. 
Compressed gunpowder cartridges are superseding in mining loose gun- 
powder, and, being safe to handle, they hold their own against the nitro 
compounds. The brown gunpowder called “ cocoa ” powder, is, as every 
one knows, much used here, as well asin Germany. But the tendency 
is to develop the nitro-glycerine group of explosives. For sporting 
purposes Schultze powder, a nitro compound, consisting of nitro-lignin 
carefully purified and mixed with a nitrate, is employed. For some 
time back the use of nitro-glycerine as a medicine in cases of angina 
pectoris and similar diseases has been recognized by the British Phar- 
macopeia.— London Times. 


A MAN WHO WOULD HAVE EVERYTHING ACCORDING TO ConTRACT.— 
From the somewhat indefinite era of the man who builded his house 
upon the sand previous to the rainy season, there has been a continuous 
wail going up from the unfortunate people in every community who 
“are building.” It is a tale of worriment, of estimates exceeded and 
exasperations endless. It is reassuring then, to find, at least, one man 
who was too much for the wicked contractor, and built his house not 
only upon a rock, but like a rock so that it shall stand until some ele- 
vated railroad of the future gets the right of way through its second 
story. Thus saith the man who beat the contractors at their own game : 
“People can’t be too careful when they are building, fer those who 
don’t know what is what in the way of work and material are system- 
atically taken in by the contractors. The architect is supposed to see 
that the contracts are carried out, but he can’t always be on hand, and 
when a dispute does arise he naturally leans toward the mechanics. Many 
of the inexplicable fires that occur in first-class dwellings are simply 
the result of criminal carelessness and fraud on the part of work- 
men and contractors. I had a running fight while my house was build- 
ing, but it was done as I wanted it and according to contract. The 
party-wall was twelve inches wide and bricks were to be bonded every 
five courses. I went to look at it one evening when the wall was twelve 
feet high and found only every twentieth course was bonded. Some 
workmen were going by on their way home. I hired them for an hour. 
We transformed a big beam into a battering-ram, and when my friends, 
the contractors came back in the morning they found their wall lying in 
the cellar bottom. From that time on every fifth course was bonded, 








according to the specifications. Then we began on the framing. I had 
distinctly specified that the flues in the walls should be spanned. One 
afternoon I climbed on to the upper floor beams and founda burned and 
sooty brick lying on the scaffolding. It had been taken out of the wall 
of my neighbor on the right, to let one of my floor beams in. 

“*QLook here,’ said I to the German who was doing the framing, 
‘you’ve run that beam plumb into a furnace flue. Some cold winter 
night I’ll wake up and find my house afire.’ 

“*Can’t help dot,’ replied this original Buddensiek. 

“* Well, I can,’ said I, and I got a piece of timber and began to pry 
the beam out. 

“*Here! Vot der Teufel!’ shouted the contractor ; ‘ you stop dot!’ 

“ «Get out of the way!’ I yelled, ‘or you'll go where the good Ger- 
mans go all before your time!’ 

“ He grabbed an adze and jumped for me. I seized an axe and began 
counter demonstrations. Then, while he sat down to think it over, I 
sat down on the end of my lever. Up came the floor-beam out of its 
mortise, and went crashing down into the cellar. It had protruded four 
inches into what would have been a red-hot flue when the furnace was 
working well. 

“Things went smoothly after that until we came to putting in the 
furnace. I had ordered double tin pipes and double pipe-guards wher- 
ever a partition was pierced. One afternoon I came in and found two 
apprentices lathing up a partition about a furnace pipe. Iasked if the 
double pipe-guards had been put in. They winked at one another and 
said, yes. After they had gone I cut a little hole with a hatchet and 
investigated. Not a sign of a guard, double or single, was to be found. 
It didn’t take long for me to rip that all out. I told the head lather 
to get somebody other than those two apprentices to do the work ; for 
if they ever entered my house again I’d make him throw up his con- 
tract, and if he sued me Id fight him as long as I hada dollar left. 
The furnace-builder also wore an unhappy look after I had finished 
with him. Well, the house is finished, as you see, and it only cost $170 
more than the original estimate. The excess was due to the building 
of a stone wall for the yard instead of a fence, as originally intended, 
and the construction of coal-bins, which I had forgotten to include in 
the original estimate.” 

If others would be as careful and energetic as this man, there would 
be no chance for builders of the Buddensiek type.—N. Y. Tribune. 

















PRICES are strong in all markets for crude and manufactured products, 
even when demand is behind its average. There is almost everywhere a 
feeling of confidence in a good autumn trade and good prices. The past 
few days have furnished evidences of continued improvement in the tone 
of the markets throughout the country. There are more reasons for saying 
again what has so often been said before, that in building-channels work 
will be abundant. A leading building authority in Chicago, and another in 
Minneapolis, said, quite recently, in substance, that all excuses as well as 
reasons for delay had been supplanted with urgent demands for more house 
and shop room. The list of building permits in Western cities is evidence 


| of improvement. Municipal enterprise is supplementing that of individuals 





in a good many smaller cities and towns. Strikes have been very generally 
settled in the building trade. The ten-hour day has gained ground. Build- 
ing material is firm in price. Brick is scarce at Philadelphia, Chicago, and 
at one or two other points. Lumber is abundant, but is very firmly held, 
Coast-wise freight rates are weakening, on account of the rush of coal ves- 
sels for lumber. The lumber-yards all along the Atlantic coast have been 
very well supplied, with Southern lumber, especially. Builders have de- 
layed their heavy buying, but now evidently feel assured that rates will 
hold. White pine has been moving sluggishly in several markets. Hemlock 
is plenty. Considerable spruce has been shipped from Maine ports. The 
hardwoods are in moderate supply and command full prices. Saw and 
planing mill managers have fair orders, but competition is working to the 
disadvantage of mills remote from lumber sources. Wood-working ma- 
chinery has been quiet ; the industry is, however, very well equipped, and 
the large Western manufacturers are counting upon a return of the activity 
which was the basis of their bright reports a few weeks ago. The iron trade 
is dull in some branches, such as in pigs, bars, sheets, and plates, but very 
active in skelp-iron, wrought-iron, pipe and steel rails. Great activity will 
be inaugurated in railroad building, and all the mills are crowding rails to 
points of delivery. Over three hundred thousand tons will be delivered dur- 
ing the coming quarter. Contracts were placed at mills this week for twenty- 
five thousand tons, and inquiries are in hand for sixty thousand tons. An 
active demand is near at hand for Bessemer pig. Railway-material capac- 
ity is being increased by the addition of a large and most-completely- 
equipped mill in western Pennsylvania, and schemes are entertained for a 
further expansion of producing-capacity. Railroad builders have been re- 
cently encouraged by the liberality of money-lenders, and material-men are 
beginning to fee] that the coming year will be a very good one for them, be- 
cause of the increasing confidence and the improving management displayed 
by railroad interests. The iron, coal, lumber, and the machinery-manufac- 
turing interests, as well as the building interests, are all exercising com- 
mendable caution in the matter of production. Money-lenders are aiding to 
keep the conditions of trade healthy. With labor-agitations in the rear, 
and consumptive requirements expanding, there is reason for congratula- 
tion. Coal production is between three and four million tons ahead of last 
year, and iron production is away ahead. Organized labor has put its foot 
on striking, and the public awaits to see if it can control. The dry trade 
and financial statistics of the great centres of commercial activity contain 
nothing from which disquieting conclusions can be drawn. The speculative 
fever isat a low ebb. Capital has become tired of awaiting opportunities for 
cornering : legitimate enterprise controls. The volume of business does not 
grow rapidly, but it is a legitimate expansion. Congress has not disregarded 
what it believes to be the public sentiment concerning legislation affecting 
business interests. Capital is not hanging back from profitable invest- 
ments. Railroad managers are losing no opportunity to strengthen the al- 
liances for a perpetuation of friendly relations. Schemes for fresh railroad- 
building enterprises are cordially entertained. The spirit of enterprise is 
not sleeping, but everywhere men are ready for opportunities, and no op- 
portunity goes a-begging. 
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PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. 

The American Architect Drawing-Office will under 
take the preparation of perspective drawings in line 
or color from seale drawings, or will render drawings 
already in outline. Address the editors. 





WANTED. 
RAUGHTSMAN. — A competent architectural 
draughtsman. Address, E. C. Gardner, Spring 
fleld, Mass. 549 





WANTED. 
fTVWO detail draughtsmen wanted at once. Address 
T A. H. Ramsden, 10, 11 and 12 Pinnock Block, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED. 

NITUATION.—A young man with seven years’ expe 
S rience in architectural and engineering draught- 
ing and constructive superintendence, desires posi 
tion anywhere in United States or Canada. Competent 
to enlarge from scale drawings. 
present employers. Address stating particulars and 
terms, P. O. Bor .7 0, 986, Philadelphia, Pa. SAN 





WANTED. 
LERK-OF-WORKS. — Wanted, position as clerk- 
of-works or superintendent of construction; fa- 
miliar with all branches of building. Satisfactory 
references. Address, Thos. E. Norman, care of Bel 
knap & Dumesnil Stone Co., Louisville, Ky. 549 


J. B. JOHNSON, C. E., Am. Soc. C. E. 
Consulting Engineer. 


Prof. Civil Engineering, Washington Univer- 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Bridges, Roofs, Water-works and Sewerage. Makes 





343,431. COMBINED STEAM AND Hor- WATER 
HEATER.—Wm. J. Bowerman, Detroit, Mich. 

343,512. RADIATOR. — Thomas H. Williams and 
Samuel D. Tompkins, Jersey City, N. J.. and John N. 
Matlock, Brooklyn, N. Y 

343,570. SASH-HOLDER. — Aaron Diffenderfer and 
Jacob Zerby, Allensville, Pa 


343,575. KEGISTER-BOX FOR Hot-AIR FURNACES. | 


— Arthur 8. Esterbrook, Dayton, O. 

343,580. WINDOW-SASH Lock. — Joseph Geiser, 
Covington, Ky. 

343,581. THIMBLE FOR CHIMNEYS.— Charles F. 
n, Worcester, Mags. 
586. WATER-CLOSET.— John Kelly, Chicago, 






Il. 

343,593. APPARATUS FOR DISINFECTING WATER 
CLOSETS, ETC. — Frederick J. Mitchell, New York, 
N.Y 


343,605. Door-CukcK.— Charles A. Phenix, Har- | 


ford, N. Y. 

343,616. SQuaRe.—Andrew 8S. Upton and Henry A. 
Cowles, Unionville, Conn. 

343,628, RATCHET-WRENCH.— John W. Day, York 
Sulphur Springs, Pa. 

343,652. CHIMNEY-Tor.— Edwin J. Trobridge and 
Rilon H, Conery, Irwin, lo. 

343,656. WEATHER-STRIP.— William G. Anderson, 
Boston, Mass. 


343,667. ScREEN-DooR.— John N., Lilygren, Mus- 
eatine, lo, 
343,668, Pire-WRENCH, — John J. Looney, Hazel 


| Green, Wis. 


343,681. OPERATING ELEVAaTOR- GATES, — David 


| Tufts, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Reference from | 


343,695. MANUFACTURE OF 


Ind. 

343,697. CELLAR OR WINDOW SCREEN. Isaac 
Brooke, Pottstown, Pa. 

343,701. MACHINE FOR MAKING ROOFING-PLATES 


FOR BUILDINGS. — Lewis D. Cortright, Hyde Park, | 


Ill. 
343,705. SHuTTER-WORKER.—Charles C. Fairman, 


| Chicago, Lil. 


a specialty of computing S/resses and Sections in | 


Framed Structures in accordance with the latest prac- 
tice and the most reliable tests of materials. 


BUILDING PATENTS. 


[Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 
together with full detai! illustrations, may be obtained 
of the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, for 
twenty-five cents.) 





343,429. ADJUSTABLE WEATHER-STRIP.—Kirk 8S. 
Blanchard, Clarendon, N. Y 


343,716. SHUTTER-WORKER. — Frank ,B. Mallory, 
Orange, N. 


45, 
singburg, N. Y. 
343,737. HotT-AIR FURNACE. — Peter H. Sims and 


Philip Hohmeier, Waterloo, Ontario, Can, 


343,756. SASH-FASTENER. — George N. Clemson, 
Middletown, N. Y. 

343,775. METALLIC CeILinc.—John D. Ottiwell, 
New York, N. Y. 

343,779. Door-HANGER.—Le Grande Terry, North 


Elmira, N. Y. 
343,781. TRANSOM-VENTILATOR.— John P. Tier- 
ney, Oakland, Cal. 


343,794. Door or SAFE LocK.—Millard F. Brown, | 
East Ringgold, O. 


343,807. Door oR BLIND.—Homer H. 
Council Bluffs, Io. 


N.Y. 
343,826. AUTOMATIC OVERFLOW TRAP. -- Patrick 
Providence, KR. I. 
343,829, TREesTLe.—John T. Miller, Chicago, 11. 
343,830. SELF-CLOSING FAUCET.—Joseph U. Miller, 
Chelsea, Mass. 
343,853. FLcsHinea-TANK.— Andrew Rosewater, 
Omaha, Neb. 


724. Wrnpow-BLinps.—Stephen Palmer, Lan- | 


Field, 


343,821. STALL-FLOOR.— Paul Kiilme, Stapleton, | 
oY 


| JAS. G. WILSON, 


Manufacturer of 


ROLLING BLINDS, 
VENETIAN BLINDS, 
Rolling Steel Shutters, Etc., 


Has Removed his Office and Salesroom to 


953 BROADWAY, 
Two Doors South of 23d Street, New York. 


Where Catalogues, Samples and Estimates can be 
obtained. 


WJOHNS 


ASBESTOS: 
Liquid Paints 


CoLors IN OIL, CoacH CoLors, VARNISHES, ETC, 








Samples and descriptive Price List free by mail, 


HE. W. JOENS M’P’G C0., S7 MAIDEN LANE, N.Y. 


Chicago. Philadelphia. London. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
| 
, . nes 
|} _343,868-869. BURGLAR-ALARM.—James Tomney, 
New York, F. Y. 
343,881. BLIND-SLAT ADJUSTER.—George L, Wil 
liams, Edwardsville, Ill. 
343,893. COMBINED LATCH AND LOcK.—George A. 
Davies, St. Louis, Mo. 
343,906. FIRE-PROoF PAIntT CompounpD.—William 
| H. Keller, Lock Haven, Pa. 
343,913. PROCESS OF MANUFACTURING HYDRAU 
LIC CEMENT.— Homer C, Miller and Deuane Millen, 
South Bend, Ind. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 


ARTIFICIAL STONE | 
AND MARBLE. — Lycurgus L. Boblett, Knightstown, | 


[Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by their regular corre spondents, the editors 
| greatly desire to receive voluntary information, espe- 
| cially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 
| 

ALTERATIONS. 
| Chicago, I1l.—One-st’y front addition'to the German 
| Lutheran church on West Nineteenth St. will soon 
be built at cost of $12,000. 
Schreiber, Knaub & Schurm will add three stories 
to their factory on Indiana St. 
Kinsley, Kan.—Wm. Campbell has contracted with 

J. B. Shatzer for the building of a large addition to 
| the Blanche House. 
| New Haven, Conn.— Temple St., brick and stone 
addition to chapel; owner, United Church Society; 
architect, R. G. Russell; cost, $10,000, 

A tbree-st’y alteration wil] be made to the Amer- 
|} ican Fire Ins. Co. building at 308 and 310 Walnut St. 
| The present Walnut St. front will have new terra- 
| cotta window-heads and mansard roof with red tiles. 
Messrs. Furness, Evans & Co. are the architects, 
and Mr. Jacob Myers the builder. 

Mr. Lindley Johnston, architect, has plans for al- 
| teration and addition to house for Charles Gibbons, 

Jr., on Twenty-first St. 

Memphis, Tenn.—First Baptist charch, Second St., 
brick addition; cost, $3,300. 

| W. M. Randolph, 300 Beale building, brick addi- 
tion to house; cost, $11,000. 

| Providence, R. I. — Garden St., cor. Stewart Ct., 

| alteration to frame dwell.; owner, H. H. Browmell, 
| builders, Fanning & Swan. 
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APARTMENT-HOUSES. 
Chicago, Iil.— C. L. Jenks will build three-st’y flats 
on Clark St.; cost, $5,000. 


New York, N. Y. — Zighth Ave., w 8, known as Nos. 
153-155, Bighth Ave., five-st’y brick flat, tin roof; 


cost, $25,000; owner, Josephine L. Peyton, 154 West 
Fourteenth St.; architect, G. A. Schellinger, 128 


Broadway. 

Twenty-fifth St., Nos. 124-126, 2 five-st’y brick flats, 
tin roof; cost, $30,000; owner, Harris Pozmanski, 
301 West Forty-sixth St.; architect, John W. J. 
Boothman, 334 Second Ave. 

Allen St., No. 3, five-st’y brick flat, tin roof; cost, 
$20,000; owner, Charles Downey, 207 East ‘Jne Hun- 
dred and Seventh St.; architect, I. H. Valentine, 
108 East One Hnndred and Twenty-fifth St. 

East Fourth St., No. 205, six-st’y brick flat, tin 
roof; cost, $22,000; owner, Chas. A. Ruff, 48 Norfolk 
St.; architect, Chas. Rentz, 153 Fourth Ave. 

Clinton St., No. 150, six-st’y brick flat, tin roof; 
cost, $23,000; owner, Morris Rosendorf, 273-275 
Grand St.; architects, A. H. Blankenstein and 
Henry Herter, 744 Broadway. 

Third Ave., Nos. 196-198, four-st’y brick flat, 
metal roof; cost, $40,000; owner, Rutherford =m 
vesant, 246 East Fifteenth St.; architect, John B. 
Snook, 12 Chambers St. 

Lexington Ave.,8 e cor. Eighty-third St., 2 five- 
st’y brick flats, tin roof; cost, $40,000; owner, Sam- 
uel W. Waldron, 103 East Eighty-sixth St.; archi- 
tect, G. A. Schellinger, 128 Broadway. 

Sheriff St., Nos. 62-64, 2 five-st’y brick flats, tin 
roofs; cost, $34,000; owner, Christian Eberspacher, 


744 Broadway. 

Fifty-first St., 8 8, 100’ w Ninth Ave., four-st’y 
brick flat tin roof; cost, $16,000; owner, Andrew 
Ewald, 432 West Fifty-first St.; architects, Thom & 
Wilson, 1267 Broadway. 

Ninety-seventh St., n 8, 140’ w First Ave., 2 five- 
st’y brick flats, tin roof; cost, $34,000; owner, Sol- 
omon Mehrbach, 74 East Fifty-fourth St.; architect, 
John Brandt, 1491 Third Ave. 

CHURCHES. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.— Nineteenth St., 8 8, 185’ e Fifth 
Ave., one-st’y frame church, shingle roof: cost, 
$2,000: owners, Zions Evangelical church, 252 Nine- 
teenth St.; architect, W. H. Wirth; contractors, 
Elwoods Bros. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. — The corner stone of the first 
Baptist church was laid June 16. 

Edwardsville, Pa. — The corner-stone of the new 
building of the Bethesda Congregational church 
was laid June 12. The church will be a frame 
structure with stone basement, and will cost, when 
complete, about $10,000. 

Kingman, Kan.— The plans for the new Presbyte- 
rian church have been completed by the architect, 
and contractors are figuring on the cost of the 
structure, which will in the neighborhood of 
$5,000. The building is to be on the corner of 
Avenue D and Spruce St. 

Minneapolis, Minn.— Simpren M. E. church, wood 
church, cor. Twenty-eighth St. and First Ave.; cost, 
$6,500. 

New Haven, Conn. — Dirwell Ave., near Webster 
St., brick and stone church, slate roof; owner, Dix- 
well Ave. Congregational Society; cost, $10,0v0. 

New York, N. Y.— The Board of Trustees of the 
mission for seamen of the City and Port of New 
York, have decided to erect a memorial church to 
William H. Vanderbilt with the $50,000 which Mr. 
Vanderbilt bequeathed to the mission. The build- 
ing will be in W. Houston St., near West St. 

First Ave., ne cor. Sixty-third St., one-st’y brick 
chapel, tin roof; cost, $3,450; owner, Epiphany 
Baptist chureh, cor. Madison Ave. and Sixty-fourth 
St.; architect, D. & J. Jardine, 1262 Broadway. 

One Hundred and Fiftieth Si.,n 8, 70’ w of Mott 
Ave., one-st’y brick chapel, peak slate roof; owner, 
N. Y. City Church Extension Society, 805 Broad- 
way; architect, D. & J. Jardine, 1262 Broadway. 

Pequonock, Conn. — The foundation of the new 
Roman Catholic chureh is well under way. Daniel 
Laverty has the contract. 

Topeka, Kan.— Plans have been completed for a 
chureh for the Cumberland Presbyterian Society, 
to cost $10,000. 

FACTORIES. 

Chicago, 111.—S. Silverman will build a five-st’y 
factory on Greenshaw St.; architect, J. M. Van Os- 
del; contractor, A. Lanquist; to be built at once. 

HOTELS. 

Mound Valley, Kan. —Dr. Parker, of Girard, Kan. 
has contracted with the City of Mound Valley to 
build a $25,000 hotel. The building is to be four 
stories high, and constructed of blue limestone. 

Texarkana, Ark — The erection of a two-st'y hotel 
is contemplated by Mr. Bennefield. 

HOUSES. 

Baltimore, Md.— W. Claude Frederick, architect, 
is preparing plans for a row of 16 ornamental brick 
and stone front dwells., for Jos. A. Turner & Son, 
to be built on Second St., com. n e cor. North St. 

L. A. Bixler, Esq., is to have Dduilt a three-st’y 
brick dwell., Argyle St.,n w Lanvale St., to cost, 
$5,000; from designs by W. Claude Frederic, archi- 
tect. 

Mrs. Orlando Bump, 3 three-st’y brick buildings, 
ws Linden Ave.,s MeMechin St. 

Philip Wiegard, three-st’'y brick building, w s 
Hull St., bet. Beasor and Marriott Sts. 

Andrew Miller, three-st’y brick building, n s Or- 
leans St., bet. Ann and Regester Sts. 

Chas. Milski, 9 two-st’y brick buildings, ns Fay- 
ette St., bet. Burke St. and Bradford Alley. 

Dr. John Dickson, three-st’y and mansard build- 
ing, n Madison Ave., bet. Preston and Hoffmann 
Sts. 

W. T. Phillips, 3 three-st’y brick buildings, n s 
Lanvale St., bet. Bolton St. and Linden Ave. 

A. M. Onnen, three-st’'y brick building, w s 
Ridgely St., n Cross St. 

Valentine Roberts, 4 two-st’y brick buildings, n s 
Dexter St., bet. Cross and Stockholm Sts. 

Andrew Stump, 2 two-st’y brick buildings, n s Co- 
lumbia Ave., bet. Emory and Fremont Sts. 

Boston, Mase.—Sherman St., No. 59, dwell., 21’ and 
24’ x 32’; owner and builder, W. W. Drowney. 

Saratoga St., No. 544, dwell., 2 6” x 52’; owner 
and builder, Wilbur Goodwin. 

Spencer St., near Wheatland Ave., dwell., 3” x 
37’: owner, Mrs. E. R. Laws; builder, A.C. H. Laws. 

Humphreys &q., dwell., 1 6 and 19 6” x 49; 





1 Mrs. W. H. Marsh; architect, E .H. Hub- 
ard. 
Milton St., n 8 Adams St., dwell., 21/ and 22/ x 44/; 


owner, J. F. Howland; architects, Burke Bros. 


Evans St., near Capen St., dwell., 25’ 6/7 x 38’; 


owner, J. G. Lafield; builder, C. L. Weldon. 


Ellery St., No. 48, dwell., 22’ 2/7, 28” 9/7 and 32/ 10/7 


x 31’; owner, Josenh B. Sias; builder, S. L. Hill. 


L St., n e Sixth St.,21/ 6” x 60’; owner and build- 


er, S. W. Johnson. 
Stanton St., near Norfolk St., dwell., 25/ x 35’; 
owner, David Cummings; builder, R. C. Hurlbut. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.— Douglass St.,8s, \40’ w Clason 
Ave., 2 two-st’y brown-stone dwells., tin roofs; cost, 
each, $3,400; owner, E. J. Curtin, 810 Clason Ave.; 
— I. D. Reynolds; contractor, Thos. Don- 
nelly. 

Penn St., No. 66, 8 8, 241’ 2" w Harrison Ave., 
three-st’y brown-stone dwell., tin roof; cost, $10,- 
600; owners, Geo. Lehrian’s Sons, 321 South Fifth 
8 


t. 

Eighteenth St., ns, 160’ w Fifth Ave., 4 two-st’y 
brick dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, $5,000; owner, 
Joseph Brown, cor. Twenty-third St. and Fifth 
Ave.; architect, Francis Ryan. 

Pacific St., n 8, 80’ e Kingston Ave., 4 two-st’y 
brown-stone dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, $5,250; 
owner, Henry Thomas, McDougal St., near Fulton 
St.; architect, W. H. Burhaus; builders, Otis & 
Burhaus. 

Manhattan Ave.,s w cor. Eagle St., four-st’y brick 
store and dwell., tin roof; cost, $10,000; owner, Mrs. 
Burke, on premises; architect, Th. Engelhardt; 
mason, Jas. Rooney; contractor, Jno, Falbon. 

Myrtle Ave., Nos. 1209 and 1211, n s, 67’ 8” w 
Charles P1., three-st’y frame (brick-filled) store and 
dwell., tin roof; cost, $4,500; owner, William Wolf, 
121 George St.; mason, Ernest Loerch; architect, 
Th. Engelhardt. 

Koscwusko St.,8 8, 75’ e Lewis Ave., 7 three-st’y 
brown-stone dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, $7,000; 
owner and architect, Jno. C. Bushfield, 593 Herki- 
mer St. 

Atlantic Ave.,4on ns, 85/ e Schenectady Ave., 
and 6 on ne cor. Schenectady and Atlantic Aves., 
two-st’y frame (brick-filled) dwells.; total cost, $28,- 
000; owner, S. A. Denike, 1844a Atlantic Ave.; ar- 
chitect, Amzi Hill; mason, T. F. Parker; contrac- 
tors, Stultz & Seidler. 

Halsey St., n 8, 23’ e Marcy Ave., 2 two-st’y brown- 
stone dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, $5,000; owner, 
William Reynolds, 400 Jefferson Ave.; architect, I. 
D. Reynolds. 

Chicago, I), — Beman & Co. will build dwells. on 
Calumet Ave.; cost, $14,000; S. S. Beman, archi- 
tect. 

J. F. Temple, two-st’y dwell., Calumet Ave.; 
cost, $12,000; J. L. Silsbee, architect. 

C. Jeffers, three-st’y dwell., North Franklin St.; 
cost, $12,000. 

C. Anderson, three-st’y dwell., Austin Ave.; cost, 
$9,000. 

F. Animann, two-st’y dwell., Eugenie St.; cost, 
$5,500; T. Karis, architect. 

New York, N. Y.— One Hundred and Thirty-fourth 
St.,s 8, 300’ e Willis Ave., 6 two-st’y brick dwells., 
tin roofs; cost, $27,000; owner, Thos. J. O'Kane, 
700 East One Hundred and Thirty-fourth St.; archi 
tect, J. A. Webster, 118 East ‘ne Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth St. 

One Hundred and Fifty-third St., ns, 200’ e Tenth 
Ave., three-st’y brick dwell. and stable, slate and 
tin roof; cost, $20,000; owner, Frank W. Siegrist, 
Jr., 313 East Seventeenth St.; architect, Ch. P. H 
Gilbert, 18 Broadway. 

One Hundred and Twelfth St., ns, and ss One 
Hundred and Thirteenth St., 100’ w Eighth Ave., 24 
three-st’y brick dwells., tin roofs; cost, $180,000; 
owner, Edward Roemer, 169 and 171 Broadway; ar- 
chitect, Chas. T. Mott, 169 and 171 Broadway. 

Manhattan Ave., 8 w cor. One Hundred and 
Twentieth St., 2 three-st’y brick dwells., tin roofs; 
cost, $28,000; owners, I. W. & A. A. Tiets, 208 West 
One Hundred and Twenty-fifth St.; architect, G. 
Robinson, Jr., 1493 East One Hundred and Twenty- 
fifth St. 

Manhattan Ave., w 8, One Hundred and Twentieth 
to One Hundred and Twenty-first St., 1i three-st’y 
brick dwelis,; cost, $132,000; owners and architect, 
same as last. 

Seventy-fourth St., 8 8,100’ w Ninth Ave., 10 four- 
st’y brick dwells., tin roofs; cost, $180,000; owner, 
Margaret Brennan, 417 West Sixty-ninth St.; archi- 
tects, Thom & Wilson, 1267 Broadway. 

Seventy-second St., s 8, 245’ w Fourth Ave., 3 four- 
st’y brick dwells., tin and slate roofs; cost, $100,000; 
owner, Max Nathan, 70 East Sixty-first St.; archi- 
tect, Wm. Schickle, 346 Broadway. 

Northport, L. I. — Work has been begun on the 
foundations for Edward Thompson's house, on Bay 
View Ave. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


Lancaster, Pa. — The bill heretofore passed by the 


Senate appropriating $100,000 for a public building 
here has been favorably reported by the House com- 
mittee. 

Paulding Co., O.— Brick court-house, with stone 
trimmings; cost abt. $50,000; E. O. Fallis & Co., To- 
ledo, architects; contract not yet awarded. 

Webster, N. C. — $12, is to be expended for the 
building of a court-house here. 

RAILROAD BUILDINGS. 

Akron, O.— Brick freight-house and office, with 
stone and terra-cotta trimmings; cost, $8,200; Theo. 
Rosenberg, of Cleveland, architect; Wildes & Mul- 
hall, of Akron, contractors. 

Ashland, Wis. — Round-house, twelve stalls, brick, 
stone and wood, for Lake Shore and Western R. R.; 
cost, $11,500; Scott, Perrine & Co., contractors. 

Corry, Pa.—An addition to freight-house for the N. 
Y. P. & O. R. R. at West End, one-st’y freight-ehed 
and two-st'y office; cost, $5,000; built by Corry con- 
tractors; Theo. Rosenberg, of Cleveland, architect. 


| New York, N. ¥.— One Hundred and Thirty-eighth 


St., n 8, 96’ w Railroad Ave., two-st’y brick railroad 
station, peak tile roof; cost, $65,000; owners, N. Y. 
Central & H. R. R. R. Co., Forty-second St., N. Y.; 
architects, R. H. Robertson and A. J, Manning, 121 
East Twenty-third St. 

Providence, R. I. — Brick sugpee eee, Cedar St., 
ns; owner, N. Y. P. & B. R. R.; contract not let. 
Youngstown, O. — Railroad restaurant, for R. B. 
Wilkes, of Corry, Pa., with living-rooms and offices, 
for N. Y. P. & O. R. R. 
on stone foundation; estimated cost, $19,000; Theo. 

Rosenberg, of Cleveland, architect. 





} 
| 
| 
' 
| 


| 





Offices to be built of brick | 


- 


SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


Faribault, Minn.— The school-house oppesite the 
City Park is to be three stories, of red re-pressed 
brick, with cut-stone trimmings, and will accommo- 
date about 350 pupils. The centract for the build- 
ing has been let to M. L. Emery, the stonework to 
Wm, O'Neil and the painting to C. A. Arney. The 
work is to be commenced at once. 

Owensboro, Ky.— A school-building to cost $20,000 
is to be built here; contractors, Reid Bros., Evans- 
ville, Ind. 

Pensacola, Fla.—W. J. Berry has received the con- 
tract at $12,500 for the building of a school-building 


here. 
STABLES. 

Boston, M.18s.— Unnamed Pl., off Cambridge St., 
stable, 20’ x 60’; owners and builders, N. & G. D. 
Chamberlain. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—Lincoln Pl., n 8, 150’ e Fifth Ave., 
two-st’y brick stable, cement and gravel roof, wood- 
en cornice; cost, $7,000; owner, Fawin Leach, 405 


Fifth Ave.; architect and builder, 8. Newel. 

Nashville, Tenn. — $15,000 will be expended by the 
East Nashville St. Railroad Co. for stables, repair- 
shops and car-sheds. 

New Haven, Conn.— Grand St., two-st’y brick sta- 
ble; owner, Fair Haven & Westville Horse Rail- 
road Co.; cost, $4,000. 

Twenty-seventh St., e 8, bet. South St. and Lehigh 
Ave., two-st’y brick stable; owner, C. W. Savage, 
2524 Huntington St. 

New York, N. Y¥.—One Hundred and Twenty-second 
St., No. 324, two-st’y brick stable, tin roof; cost, 
$5,000; owner, D, S. Updike, 1553 Avenue A; archi- 
tect, Chas. Baxter, 116 East One Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth St. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— Germantown Ave., w s, bet. Sus- 
quehana Ave. and Dauphin St., two-st’y brick sta- 
ble, owner, William Terklenburg, 1514 Cadwallader 
Street. 

James St., e 8, n of Bridge St., two-st’y frame 
stable; owner, Charles H. Comby, 4030 Tacony St. 

St. Louis, Mo. — St. Louis Hansom Cab Co., a two- 
st’y brick stable; cost, $12,000. 

STORES. 

Chicago, I11.—Four-st’y store on Division St.; cost, 
$14,000; architect, H. Klay; owner, F. G. Nilhein, 

Three-st’y store on Van Buren St,; cost, $12,000. 
architect, H. R. Wilson; owner, G. Watts. 

Fredonia, Kan.—P. G. Potter, w s of Sq., brick 
business block. 

Business block on ws of the Square for W. Y. 
Pierce & Bro., Harrison Thompson, F. Scholesser, 
M. C. Brown, P. G. Potter, J. R. Willits, E. E. Root 
and R. J. Wood; to be built of brick, with iron 
fronts and stone trimmings. 


Kinsley, Kan. — Mag ! brick business house on 
Sixth St.; owners, Wm. Plag & Co. 

Larned, Kan.—Two-st’y brick building for H. Kling. 
Two-st’y brick building for the Phenix Bank. 
Two-st’y brick building for S. B. Moore. 

New York, N. ¥. — Pell St., No. 34, three-st’y brick 
store, tin roof; cost; $8,000; owmer, John W, Ham- 
mersly, 255 Fifth Ave.; architect, John B. Snook, 
12 Chamber St. 

Oyster Bay, L. L., N. ¥.— Mr. Samuel B. Fleet is 
erecting a large two-st’y building at the cor. of 
Main and South Sts. The lower fioor will be fitted 
for stores and the upper for a town-hall. 

Providence, R. 1.— Transit St., 8 8, a wooden store; 
owner, E. Selden; builder, J. Pearce. 

Richmond St., es, a frame store; owner, A. Web- 
ster. 

Sedan, Kan.—-Charley Crow has the contract for the 
stone building to be built by Crouse & Webb and 
Wait Bros. 





COMPETITION. 





TATE-HOUSE. 

[At Topeka, Kans.) 

The Board of State-House Commissioners for the 
State of Kansas will receive competitive plans for 
the completion of the central portion of the State- 
Houre at Topeka, Kans., at their office in Capitol 
Square, Topeka, Kans., on the 4th day of Janu- 
ary, 1887, at 4 o'clock, P. M.; said plans to consist 
of first, second and mezzanine floor plans, south and 
east elevations, and transverse and fongitedinal sec- 
tions, all toa scale of eight feet to an inch, size of 
plan to be governed by plans of basement story, al- 
ready adopted, to be seen at the office of the Board, 
style of architecture to be in harmony with the wings 
already built. 

The Board of State-House Commissioners will em- 
ploy such skilled assistants as they may deem advis- 
able to sit with them as an Awarding Committee. 
The Board of Commissioners will pay $3,000 for the 
best plans submitted, and $1,500 for the second best, 
the plans for which premiums are awarded wil! be- 
come the property of the State of Kansas, with the 
right to use the whole or any part or any modification 
thereof without further claim from the authors for 
compensation or employment. Carefully-prepared 
estimates of the cost of erecting and finishing the 
building will be required to accompany each plan 
submitted. 

The Board reserve the right to reject any and all 
plane submitted. 

By order of the Board of State-House Commission- 
ers of the State of Kansas. E. B. ALLEN, 

ne Secretary of the Board. 








PROPOSALS. 


CHOOL-HOUSE. 
[At Oxford, 0.) 


Sealed proposals will be received at the office of the 
Clerk of the Board of Education of the Oxford Vil- 
lage School District, in the village of Oxford, in the 
County of Butler and State of Ohio, until 12 
o'clock, at noon, on Friday, July 2, A. D., 1886, 
for building a school-house on the lot or tract of land 
situated in the village of Oxford aforesaid, known 
and designated on the plat of said village as out lot 
No. 3, according to the plans and specifications on file 
in said office. Said building to ve completed and 
ready for occupation on or before the first day of 
January, A. D., 1887. 

Each bid must contain the name of every person 
interested in the same, and be accompanied by a sufti- 
cient guarantee of some disinterested person, that if 
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ANTIQUE HINGE PLATES. 
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1020 MARKET STREET, 


CAST BRASS. 


No. 


185. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


ItWustrated Catalogue Sent Free. 





SELAWIVITOL dg Soms, 


PHILADELPHIA. 








PROPOSALS. 


| 
il 
the bid is accepted, a contract will be entered into, 
and the performance of it properly secured. 
The bid for each kind of material called for by the | 
specifications must be stated separately, and the | 
pe of each given, and the price of labor must also | 
separately stated. 
None but the lowest responsible bid will be accept- | 
ed, and the Board reserves the right to reject any or | 
all bids. 
By order of the Board of Education cf the Oxford 

Village School District. 

WILLIAM J. PORTER, 


President of Board of Education. 
Attest: J. B. PoRTER, Clerk. 548° 
PUASTER MODELS. 
|At Aberdeen, Miss., Baltimore, Md., Gal- 
veston, Tex., Minneapolis, Minn., Pensacola, 
Fla., Pittsburgh, Pa., Quincy, I11., Syracuse, N. 
Y., St. Joseph, Mo., and Nebraska City, Neb.) 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, | 
OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, : 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 19, 1836. | 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office un- | 
til 2 P. M., on the 6th day of July, 1886, tor fur- 
nishing the plaster models for ornamental work re- | 
quired for public buildings at the places above | 
named, in accordance with drawings and specifica- | 
tion which may be seen and any additional informa- | 





tion obtained at this office. | é 


Bids must be accompanied by a as ty check for 
I 


$100. M. E 
548* Supervising Architect. 
_ K. 
[At Southbridge, Mass. 
SOUTHBRIDGE, MASS., June 18, 1886. 
Proposals will be receiv ed until Wednesday 
June 30, 1886, at 12 M., for providing all labor and 
materials necessary for the construction of a bank- 
building to be erected at Southbridge, Mass. 
Plans and specifications may be seen at the office of 
the Southbridge National Bank, June 21, and after. 
The right is reserved to re ject any or all bids. 


4L, 


a 


F. L. CHAPIN, Building 
S. DRESSER, '} ¢ itt 
G. W. WELLS, ) Committee. 


548 
‘JOINERS’ WORK. 


GOODELL 


3201 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





At Pensacola, Fla.) 
OFFICE OF THE SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, ' | 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 15, 18X6. 

Sealed proposals will be received at this office un- 
til 2 P. M., on the 13th day of July, 1886, for fur- 
nishing, finishing, glazing and putting in place all the 
joiners’ work and wood flooring required for the 
court-house and post-office, Pensacola, Fla., in ac- 
cordance with specification and drawings, copies of 
which and any additional information may be had on 
application at this office or the office of the superin- 
tendent, 

Bids must be accompanied by a certified check for 
$500. M. E. BELL, 

548° Supervising Architect. 


HILDREN’S HOME. 
C At Bellefontaine, O. 
BELLEFONTAINE, O., June 7, 1886. 

Sealed proposals will be received at the Auditor's 
office until 12 o’clock, M., of Thursday, the 8th 
day of July, 1886, for the erection of the Logan 
County Children’s Home, in accordance with the 
drawings and specifications on file in said office. 

Each bid must be accompanied by sufficient guar- 
anty, equal to ten per cent of amount of bid, that if 
the bid be accepted a contract will be promptly en- 
tered into, and the faithful performance of it prop- 
erly secured. 

Bids must be upon blank forms to be obtained of 
the Auditor. Bids may be for the whole work, or for 
the separate trades. 

The right to reject the whole or part of any or all 


bids is reserved. 
By order of the Commissioners and Board of Trus- 
tees. T. R. McLAUGHLIN, 
5age County Auditor. 


YEWER-PIPE. 
[At New London, Conn.) | 
OFFICE OF THE NEW LONDON SEWER DEPT., } 
City-HALL, NEw LonpDon, Conn., June 14, 1886.f | 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office un- 
til Thursday, the ist day of July, 1886, at 12 
M., for furnishing the ) following salt-glazed sewer- 
pipe and specials, viz.: 
1,600 feet of twenty four- inch straight pipe. 
30 twenty-four-inch by six-inch branches. 
320 feet of twenty-inch straight pipe. 
25 twenty-inch by six-inch branches. 
1,200 feet of eighteen-inch straight pipe. 
100 eighteen-inch by six-inch branches. 
3,600 feet of twelve-inch straight pipe. 
265 twelve-inch by six-inch branches. 
50 feet of slants and such other specials as are 
required by specification. 
Specification may be procured of the engineer. 
The right to reject any or all bids is reserved. 
C. A. WILL IAMS, Pres., 
BENJ. STARK 
CHARLES BARNS, 
GEORGE WILLIAMS, 
ARNOLD RUDD, 
Board of Sewer Commissioners. 
W. H. RIcHARDS, Engineer. TH48 


NEW 


Combined 


Wood - 


DOO 





Saw-Bench. 


22 Warren Street, 





& WATERS, 





YORK. 


11 & 13 Canal Street, \I 
ILL. 


CHICAGO, 





Scroll« Saw. 


- Working Machinery, 


Rip and Cut-Off Saw-Ber 


FOR PLANING-MILLS, SASH, 


R and BLIND FACTORIES, 
CABINET and CARRIAGE MAKERS 


Send for Oatalogue, 





The “CLIMAX” Rail 








Manufactured only by the “CLIMAX” Rail Co. 
Address all 


Communications to 





GEO. F. TAYLOR, Business 


for all Sliding Doors. 





Fig. 1. showing the door o pen, with centre rai) , 
level with floor. Fiz. 2. Section of sheave, show- } fil 
ing its position on rail. F Showing the door 5 So 
closed, with sheave in position and centre rai! de- ® 1 2 
pressed. Fig. 4. Showing the track running off in : 
che recess, . - 
We claim for this rail all of the following advan- & ; ~—< 
tages: rr but - 
t is level with the floor, offering no obstruction <=} 
in walking, dancing, moving of furniture, ete. Es " 
The door cannot get off tr nd runs light- 4 
ly, smoothly, and noiselessly. ~—S 
‘The house does not have to be built for the track, > > 
| it can be laid in old houses as well as in new. . we . - 
Full directions for laying them sent with each Track. ea Pa Sse GO 
Models sent on application. ~~ ai inet : sel. 


Manager, 1 134 Water St. New York, 





PROPOSALS, 
nea ermnaaes MASONRY, 
At Cincinnati, O 
COUNTY AUDITOR’S UFFI ICE, ) 
HAMILTON County, O., 
CINCINNATI, O., June 16, 1886. ) 
Sealed proposals will be received at the office of 
the County Commissioners, southwest corner of 
Fourth and Race Sts., until Saturday, July 3, 
1886, at 12 o'clock, M., for the limestone masonry 
for an addition to Longvi ew Asylum, Hamilton Co 
Ohio. 


The work to be done according to plans anc be, € 


fications now on file at the office of Gusta Ww 
Drach, architect, Rooms 105 and 10¢ ioscan Inn 
Court, No. 227 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 

All bids must be accompanied witha bond or certi- 


fied check to the full amount of the bid. 
The Commissioners reserve the right to rej« any 
or all bids. JOSEPH W. BREWSTER, 
548* Auditor Hamilton Cour ty, 


~~ 
At New York, N. Y. 
WAR DEPARTMENT, NEW YORK DEpor OF THE ) 
QUARTERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT, } 
HOUSTON Sr., COR. GREENE ST., June & 1886. j 
Sealed proposals in triplicate are invited and wil 
be received at this office until 11 A. M., June 29, 
1886, for iron-work and materials required for re- 
modelling the building on the site bounded by White 
hall, Pearl, Moore and Water Sts., as required by the 
plans and specifications, which may be had on appli 
cation at this office, where all further information, 
blank forms of proposals, contracts, etc., can be ob- 
tained. 
Bids must be made in strict « 
erms of the plans and specificati 
companied by a guarantee bond in the sum of $5, 
and a bond for the same amount will be required 
npon the execution of contract. Work must be com- 
menced as soon as the successful bidder is notified 
that other work in progress on the building will admit 
* it, of which fact he will be duly advised by the ar- 
nitect. 


nnformity with the 
yns, and must be ac- 
000, 


The Government reserves the right to reject any or 
all proposals. 
Envelopes containing the proposals should be 


** Proposals for [ron-Work and Materials for 
and addressed to the under 
HENRY C. HODGES, 
Deputy Quartermaster-General U.S. A. 

Depot Quartermaster 


marked 
New Ariny Buildings,” 
signed. 


548 





PROPOSALS. 
Ss? ATE-HOUSE, 
At Trenton, N. J. 
TRENT‘ N.J., June 18, 1886. 

The commissioners appc nied to reconstruct the 
burned por 10 r the State H yuse at Trenton, N. J., 
invite proposals for the construction of a stone build- 
ing, one hundred and sixty feet long by sixty feet 
deep, and an octagonal stone rotunda forty feet (out- 
side measurement), surmounted by a dome one bun 

dred and forty feet high. 
’roposals may be submitted for the whole work, or 
separately for the masonwork, carpenterwork, iron- 





















work, and the plumbing, } ng and s-fitting. 

Proposals must be « ndicate the nature 
or portion of the y refer; they 
must state the name n¢ lresses of the 
bidders, and two or more ties (in double 
the amount of the contract); they ust state the 
time within which the proposed work can be com 
pleted, and they must be delivered to the undersigned 
before 12 o’clock, noon, on the 29th inst. 

*lans and specifications may be seen at the State 
House, in Trenton, and at the office of L. H. Broome, 
architect, No. 47 ontgomery Street, Jersey City, 
N. J. - 

1 a Commission reserves the right to reje *t any 
and all bids which may not be according t » the speci 
fications, or may not be deemed for the interest of 
the Stat 

By « wie r of the Commission 

HENRY KELSEY, 
E. J. NDE RSON, 

48 Com mit tee. 
\ ARBLE FLOOR TILING, MARBLE MAN- 
i TELS, GRATES, ETC. [At Shreveport, 


La., Oxford, Miss., Jackson, Tenn., and Pen- 


sacola, Fla. 







OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 
TREASt a DEPARTMENT, 
WASHING mt, D. & — 12, 1886. § 
Sealed proposals wi > at this office 
until 2 P.M., on the F Sth di: ay “of te 1886, for 
furnishing and sé ing in plac complete, all the 
mantels, grates, ete., and laying all the floor tiling, 
ete., required f r the I the places 
above mentioned rawings and 
specification, copi ditional in- 
formation may be had on application at s Office or 
the offices of the superintendents of the buildings. 
Bids must be accompanied by a certified check for 
$200 for each building. M. E. BELL, 
ahd Supervising Architect 
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STORY & WILBUR, 


Formerly A. WILBUR & Co. (Established 1821. 
EMPORIUM FOR 


RODEING SLATES 


We have the entire production of 
MERRILL’S 


BROWNVILLE (MAINE) SLATE 


ALSO THE 


MONSON (MAINE) SLATE, 


Both of which are Black and Unfading and the stan- 
dard Slate of the market. Used by all Boston archi 
tects for first-class buildings, and the cheapest slate 
n the market for the quality. Also, 

WELSH, BANGOR PENNSYLVANIA, 
STAR PENNSYLVANIA, BLACK DIAMOND 
PURPLE and GREEN SLATES 
Roofing-Tin, Zinc, Solder, Nails, Elastic Ce- 
ment, Rozin-Sized, Tarred and Dry Felts. 


RED SLATES. 


Our stock of Slates embraces over 20,000 squares, of 
all grades and prices. Particular attention to ship 
ments by vessel or rail, for export or home trade. 

Special rates by car-loads from quarries. 

Inquiries promptly answered. 

Slate Wharves, 529 Commercial St., 

JosEPH STORY. BOSTON. S. A. WILBUR. 


NEW ENGLAND 

a Felt Roofing Co, 
SstAatistiny : 

1852. 22 Milk St., Boston. 

Incorporated Originators of Felt Roofing 
Capital — $ 60000. in New England. 

—_— Inventors and only Manufac 

Levi LWittouTT,Prest. turers of the Celebrated 
Vhifieet: Freee = BEEHIVE BRAND.” 


Unfading Black Roofing-Slates. 


From the Monson (Maine) Slate Quarries. 








These Slates are uniform in thickness, very 
strong, smooth surfaces and uufading in color. 


For sale by 


MONSON SLATE AGENCY. 


P. O. BOX 337, LOWELL, MASS. 





G. W. MACKEY, J. E. Lone, A. M. PAFF, 
Pres V. Pres. Sec. & Treas. 


BANGOR UNION SLATE C0O., 
Manufacturers and Shippers of 
Best Bangor Roofing and 
SCHOOL SLATES, 
BANGOR, PENN’A. 





EVERY VARIETY OF 
UILDINC ee ee 
2& 3-PLY READY ROOFING: 


Plain and Corrugated Deadening Felts, Waterproof 
and Inodorous Sheathing, Plain and Corrugated Car- 
pet Felts, Red Rosin Sized, Plain and Tarred Sheatb- 
ing, Roofing Materials &., &c. Send for Prices and 
Samples. 

H. F. WATSON, ERIE, PA. 
ERIE PAPER MILLS-Daily Capacity 60 Tons. 





Drawing-Office. 


Drawings rendered in line or color 
with reasonable despatch. 
ADDRESS 
Editors of the American Architect, 


211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Knisely & Miller, 


129 and 131 South Clinton St,, Chicage. 
SLATE, TIN AND IRON ROOFERS. 


Manufacturers of 


Galvanized Iron Gornices, 


THE 








Hayes Patent Skylight =k 


(Under license.) Warranted not to leak from | 
outside storm or inside condensation. | 














Manufacturers of 


Corrugated Iron for Roofing 
and Siding. 


‘Screens for Steam Coils, 


Special attention pe to shipping work (Patent applied for.) 
ss tase eaten oo Se pe guar Raney To prevent the walls from being blackened by 
: : the dust arising from the coils. These have been 


Send for Catalogues and Prices. fully tried and have given perfect satisfaction. 





“OLD STYLE” Brand Double Coated or Hand Dipped 


ROOFINC TIN. 


The Heaviest Coated & best Roofing Tin Made. Every sheet Stamped & quality guaranteed, 


The Genuine “OLD STYLE” brand is Guaranrerp to be the HEAVIEST Coate4 
Roofing Tin ever made. 

The Genuine “OLD STYLE” brand is Guaranreep to contain over fifty-six per cent 
more Coating than any of its “imitations.” This fact has been estasiisuep by chemical 
analysis. 

The Genuine “OLD STYLE” is Guaranrerp to be absolutely perrect in every 
respect. No roofing tin has ever yet been made to equal it. 

The Brand “OLD Style,” and Registered Trade Mark of Target and Arrow, is 
STAMPED ON EACH SHEET. This idea is original with ourselves. 


The Genuine “OLD STYLE” brand is the only brand of Roofing Tin made that has 
STAMPED ON EACH SHEET THE NAME OF THE FIRM that guarantees it. 


“BEWARE OF IMITATIONS” 


Arcuitects — When specifying the “OLD STYLE” brand should insert the clause, “each 
Sheet stamped not only with the name of the brand, but also the thickness 
(IC, IX or IXX).” Samples sent free to any address. 


N. & G. TAY LOR Co. 


Established 1810. PHILADELPHIA. 
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Monsgraphs of American Architecture, 
Monograph I. Austin Hall, 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
H. H. RICHARDSON, ARCHITECT. 


Price, $5.00. 
No. II.— Capitol, Hartford, Conn., 


R. M. UPJOHN, Architect. 
PRICE, $6.00. 


No. III. —The Ames Buildings, 


NORTH EASTON, MASS. 


H. H. RICHARDSON, Architect. 
PRICE, $6.00. 





DEXTER BROTHERS’ ENGLISH SHINGLE STAIN 


Is made of the very best English Ground Colors, and contains no benzine, water, or creosote. They have 
been thoroughly tested by some of the best Architects in the country during the pom three or four years, 


and the colors are more lasting than any other stain. The price is 75 cents a ga 
would advise Architects to specify Dexter Brothers’ English Shingle Stain, and note the number on the Sam- 


ple Boards. Send for Sample Boards of Colors. DEXTER BROTHERS, 55 & 57 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 





lon for any color. We 





SOAPSTONE FINISH. 


Superior to Plaster or Sand Finish, for Walls and Ceilings. Send for Circular. 
AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH COMPANY, 


NASHUA, N. H. 





i _ i. a 


lee Ul >. 


a & 
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Jron-iWork. 


McHOSE & LYON, Dayton, Ohio,| J. G. & T. DIMOND, 
ARCHITECTURAL [RON WORKS. Arehttoctres Ireu~ Tanke. 


IRON FRONTS FOR BUILDINGS, 209 and 211 West 33d Street, New York City. 


Columns, Girders, Wrought-Iron Fencing, Prismatic Sidewalk-Lights, Iron Stairs. All kinds 
of Iron-Work used in Buildings, Grey Iron Steam-Fittings. 
Designs and Estimates furnished on application. 
JACKSON ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS, 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 
Buildings, Roofs, Fronts, Beams, Girders, 


Stairs, Columns, Railings, etc., etc. 
Special attention gan ornamental Wrought-Iron 
ork. 


Fronts for Buildings, Cornices, Lintels and Sills, Doors and Shutters, Girders and Beams, = = 
Fire-Escape Balconies and Ladders, Columns and Roofs, Sky and Floor Lights, table Fit- THE 


“N"pcune Betlent ent Cibaies <t Ge bade tn Oe Bae PHENIX IRON COMP ANY, 
Foundry and Shops East 28th and East 29th Sts. Office 315 East 28th St., New York. 


PHILADELPHIA RUSTLESS IRON CO.| nnn ut <*. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacture Rolled Beams, Channele- 











(Limited.) 
Angles, Tee, Shape and Bar Iron 
17th and Ellsworth Streets, of all sizes. 
‘LS. Dey PHILADELPHIA, PA, : 4 Roof Trusses, Girders, and Joists 
ron Pipe, for sanitary plumbin urposes, Wrough os 
ap L IronWork, Castings, Orvamental’ fron Work, Grilles, for fre-proof buildings frame¢ 
MENT Gratings, and all forms of cast and wrought iron per- and fitted as per plans. 
manently protected from rust by the Bower-Barff | pHagNIX Wrought-Iron Columns 


Process, of all sizes. 


Die-forged Weldless Eyebars a specialt 
E. C. COOPER & CO. vy P y 
(E. C. Cooper, late of Manly & Cooper.) , Designs and estimates furnished. 


Ornamental Iron Works, Boston Agents, Frep. A. HOUDLETTE & Co., 


39th and Woodland Avenue, 272 Franklin Street 
PHILADELPHIA. New York Agents, MILLIKEN & SMITH, 


Railings, Fountains, Stairs, Doors, Stable-Fittings, 95 Liberty Street, 
Crestings, Shutters, Tree-Guards, Settees, ete. 
Builders’ Artistic Lron-Work a Specialty. PENNSYLVANIA CONSTRUCTION CO. 
NATIONAL Architectural Iron-Work, 

e Steel Jails, Vault-Doors, Roofs, Riveted Girders, Stair- 
Fine Art Foundry, |°~ * ways, Bridges, Fencing’ Iron Bedsteads’ 
and Cresting. 

Offices: No. 132 First Avenue, 





H of FIC 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








CTURA) X-pRIDGE IRo 
TR L opr N 
LITHOCRADY & F SEC? NS. 


) iL at 
EINE 800K oF ETA ists’ Models cast in Standard Bronze 
N Artists’ Models cast in Standard Bronze, PITTSBURGH, P 
MATION FUR Architects’ Designs Executed. s eve 
Artistic and Enduring Monuments Rolled and Drawn Steel Hand Rail, in 20 Feet Lengths. 


218 East 25th Street, New York. 





in Granite and Bronze. ORNAMENTAL IRON WORKS. 


No Catalogues. 


a AND ARCH 
4 ON APPLICATION: 
MAURICE J. POWER. MANLY & COOPER MANU’FG CO., 


: 4 Elm Avenue and 42d Streets, Philadelphia, 
Passaic Rolling Mill Co. CHENEY & HEWLETT, BRIDGE RAILINGS, 
PATERSON, N. J. 


Architectural [ron Works. Sy SEER 
$0 || R 0 LLED R FAM S, Wrought and Cast Iron Work for GRILLS, ANDIRONS, 
Building Purposes. SHUTTERS, DOORS, 
Channels, Angles, Tees and f- Cums. } qumncn: {9 Beanery, Ornamental Staircases, etc. 
C, HEWLETT. - ew Yor 
Merchant [ron. Book giving strength of wrought-iron girders, beams, 
New York Office, Room 45, Astor House. and cast-iron columns mailed on application. Iron-Work for Buildings. Send for Catalogue. 


Classified Advertisements. 


[Advertisers can be indexed only under a single head free of charge.} 

















Railings & Fences. Artistic 





















































Advertising. Pace | Conductors (Wate ( Continued). | Gas-Machines. . } Lron-W ork (Architectural) ( Continued.) 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co., New York...... coouell Hoston Spiral Tube Works, Boston.. ti Denny Bros. & Co., New York..........++ « ix | J. E. Bolles & Co.. Detroit. Mich xx 
Agents Wanted. Solderiess Standing-Seam Conductor Co. Pa. Globe Gas-Light Co., Phila... waee Boston Bridge Works....... : 
tHholley Works, Meriden, Conn.........0..+06¥ Alleghenv, Pa se Clarence M. Kemp, Baltimore, Md. Carnegie Bros. & Co.. Pittsb J 
Annunciators onservatories. “Arthur E. Rendle, N.Y.. | Tirrill a Co New York. Cheney & Hewlett. New York......... xv 
W.K. Ostrander ry Co., New York ........+0+ ix Josephus + mal New York me witi | Gas-Stove | - hrome Steel Works. Brooklyn, N. Y Vv 
Architects’ Materials. Contractin | —— Gas-Stove Bes FRG cccccvescies -Vii | E. C. Cooper & Co., Philedelphis. Resade 
Frost & Adams, Boston edcaeunneueseeeeel Flynt Building & ees Co., Palm- | Gas iping M. Clements, Cincinnati, O.. ° 
Wadsworth, — & C»., Boston.........11i er, Mass. ceccosccenal J a ton, Boston ee cocccesesecccesecoccoeces i | Cooper, Hewitt & Co.. New York 
Asbestos Fe Cornicemake Glas : | J.B. &J. M. Cornell, ow. York ol 
the ee Ticking o., Boston & New E. Mariey & Bri Se *Boaton Mass.... P. “ *MeMahon, New York ceeeceecceseeeeecdi | J. G.& T. Dimond, New Yor xv 
Ke : ovccocccRel Coppersmiths and Metal-Workers. Viffany Glass Co., New York................ii | Jaekson Architectural Iron Works, Nee 
Asbe es Paint. L. Swett & Co., Boston..... coceceeeceeess VY | Glass Roofing. i WED tache, avs 
i. :: te M’ {'g Co., New Vork.....<ceccccKt RA! bP Iron), Josephus Plenty, New York idnddeavocenss Olt Manly & Cooper M’f’g Co.. Phila . 
Asp Meeker & Bro.. St. Louis, Mo............+. .xv Arthur E. a" S| 8 ere 1; McHose & Lyon, Dayton, O........... 
The . ae Asphalte Co., New York.....x Creosote Stains. Glass (Stained and Ornamental) ; Mesker & Bro., St. Louis, Mo...... 
New York Mastic Works aenaed 8, Cabot. Jr.. Boeton.......... Sg eS, The Belcher Mosaic Glass Co., Phila., Pa,..iii A. Northrop & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 
E. H. Wootton, New York... . oie ea Decorative Leath Wm. Coulter & Son, Cincinnati Passaic Rolling Mill Co., Paterson. 
Bell Founders. R. Yande wes & Co., Rew “York seccececess coef | F. Crowninshield, Boston, Mass Pennsylvania Cc onstructic yn Co, P itteburgh. 
H. MeShane & Co., Baltimore.. : >) i mid. ; Otto F. Falek & Co., me See 7 ee | ore xv 
Blinds (Sliding) Cox Sons, oe kley & Co., New Terk. oman Alfred Godwin & Co., Phila. Philadel iphia Rustless Iron Co., Phila. . xv 
Wm Willer, Milwaukee, W L. Haberstroh & Son, Boston....... cane eee R. 8. Groves & Steil, Philadelphia... psolcadl Phenix Iron Co., Philadelphis.. ES 
Blind-A wnings. F. A. North & Co., Bost. = Donald McDonald, Boston.. ieseeees ii John Matthews, New York ccccsccesl® Bllns. 
Boller-Coverings. H. Edgar Hartwell Co., New York coveeee thi] McLean & Kitchie, Phila., Pa.. ‘ secadeseen Un D. Thompson, New York............0...sil 
W. Johns M’f’g Co., New York sporecesttl Jno. Lochner, New York...........0000-ec00e iii a ully & Miles, Chicago buboewe pesececedll Laihing (Eureka). 
Hook: and Journals. W.J. McPherson, Boston ............+. i J. McPherson, Boston...........0...seeees ii Wm. M. Dwight & Co., Detroit, Mich.......Xvi 
Wm. T. Comstock, New York a ee NEE Cnc 6as doses cocucteceses iii Dowsla MacDonald, Rl EE CEI iii | Lecks. 
A. H. Rolfe « Co., Boston a *rank Hill Smith. Boston i Redding. Baird & Co., Boston..............005 ii Yale & Towne M'f'g Co., Stamford, Conn.. 
Ticknor & Co., Boston.. paidadhainewes unwell The Fox & Whitmore Co., Hartford, Conn. xvi Samuel West, Boston Shnabete aaveed. endeuueell Machinery. 
Brass Goods. Elevators. ote. Grates, etc : Goodell aters, Philadelphia............ xiit 
Manhattan Brass Co., New York.. ..........01 8. Graves & 8on,Rochester. N. ¥. swell Bissell & Co,, Pi tteburgh, Pa. seseeres oe e¥i | Machinery (Laundry) 
Brick (Ornamental). The Middlebrook | Elevator M'f’g Co.,  De- J.8. Conover & Co., New York. Neetene — roy Laundry Machinery €o., Troy....... 2¥ 
Anderson Pressed Brick Co., Chicago.....xviii —“ ) ° (eS or i aed dl Dibblee, ¢ hieago © ne i ih |} Mant 
Burns, Russell & Co., Balt)more. Md.....xviti Moore & Wyman, Boston Eureka Grate Works, Cincinnati, O .. + lV | Matthew ‘Hall, Philadelphia, Pa.. vii 
Excelsior Brick and Stone Co,, Phila... ..xviii Morse, Williams & Co., ve Ww. H. Harrison & Bno., Philadelphia......... vil Joseph 8. Miller & Bro., Philadeiphia.. vu 
Hydraulic Press Brick Uo., St. Louis..... xviii Otis Brothers & Co., New York Edwin A. Jackson & Bro., New York..........x | Marble. : ’ : ; 
Peerless Brick Co., Philadelphia paavee xviii Stokes & Parrish, Philadelphia Ssveeel Wm. ~* vw New York.. a American Endobthie Co,, New York........iti 
Waido Bros. Boston .. xviii Whittier Machine Co., Boston. ........-.+..05. 1, Hard Marble Mosaics. 5 ; 
Balidia Felt (Fire and W aterproof) Engineer. Burditt. & Williams, Boston.. pelboues ww | _ J. Pasquali & C. 7, ann, New York...ii 
ae os M M’f'g Co., New York.. oe, J.B. Jonnson, St. Louis, Mo.. sees coos Xi | Hleating-A pparatus. Martie Werke 
Building he aes ingines (Caloric Pumping) Barstow Stove Co., New York & Boston.....vi L. Fauchere & Co. » New York............. ii 
Watson, aa Delamater Iron Works, New York ws seen Bartlett, Hayward & Co.. Baltimere........ all Robert Ch, PEG, BUTE WO camsocieccececécoce i 
La AG Sager & Oo., Hew Wert. ceceses sosesses cee eve¥ Heating- Apparatus (Steam) Metal- Work (Art 
qohn H Pray’s Sons & Co., Boston............% Engines (Gas). Bates & Johnson, New York ooo Vii Joseph Neumann, P’ hilade Iphia... avd 
& J. Sloane. New York ah iannen otttad Schieicher, Schumm & Co., Philadelphia......ix ye an See bm? , New Y ork... ....Vii Beta Werk ort J. eR. Lamb, WN. 7. 
:) Engines and Bollers. A. Griffing [ron Co., Jersey City.........»x inera 
Canc tse Baltimore, Md...........ix Li wood M'f'g Co., New York ............¥ Hi. B. Smitn Co., New York — ea aliieal vi t Mineral Wool Co., New York.... viii, xx 
Cement. Fire-proof Building. Heating and Ventilating. Mortar Black. 
pry s Portland Cement Wks., N. x. oso Henry Maurer, New bn nag ae ‘ xix Smith « Anthony an. 0., Boston, Mass....vi American Soapstone Finish Co., Nashua, 
James Brand, New York........... -s+05 xvi Ottawa Tile Co.. Chicag .--x1xX | Heliotype Proce Dh. <\cetdieirnaci Rese. dancktnbenusand iv 
Baetier & Meyerstein, New York .. ..... xviii Raritan Hollow ‘and Sarees Brick Go..... .xix Helotype Printing Deeapeny, Boston ....... iv Henry D. Dupee, Boston................ xvni 
Brooks, Shoobridge & Co., New York.....xviit Wight Fire-Proofing Co.. New York «xix | Hinges. M. W. Robinson, New York... ..ii Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia.......1v 
Howard Fleming, New 8 ena vetgqrees x | Flexible Fillet. H. White, Phila.......0..¥1 Minges (Spring). 2 on Fr inish. 
fohneon & Wilson, New York.. ..... -xx | Floors (Inlaid). Van Wagoner & Williams Co., New York....xx Berry Bros., aga Ee vii 
Marcial & Co., New York..... asus Wm. Hannam & Co.,New York .......... xx | Hinge Plate. : Opera Chairs 
a York and Rosendale Cement Co., New National Wood Mf'g. Co., New York....... xx J. B. Shannon & Sons, Phila., Pa.... ..xi¥ a ay “Works sihieneereu easeeevened ix 
hewn deeenest sguaneetneeté xvii Fret-Work. | Horse-Stalls. Pain 
Cc maiel Seati C. 8. Kansom& Co., Cleveland, O ove AX Frank O. Worthley, Boston........ soccocces@l H. we Johns M'f'g Co., New York ——e 
A. u knieows Co. , New York & Phila.....ix | Furniture. Po bench andy Liquid Glass oe Hartford Conn....... ini 
eset Manufacturing Co.. Boston........ "ix | Keeler & aa I ns ccnnetandcets 4occandd x American Fire Ins. Co... ......... sss oeX Patent Lawye 
Clocks for Public Buildings. Gas-Fixtures. Insurance Co. of North America, Phila......x Howson & sons, Philadelphia Nieatendheddinnes iil 
Seth Thomas Clock ~~ , Thomaston, Conn...v Archer & eee M'f’e Co.. New York......x Metropolitan Plate-Glass Ins. Co., N. Y ool Photographs. 
Conductors (Water Mitchell, Vance & Co., New York........ --1 | Lron-Work (Architectural). | Boule Photograph Co., Boston............. int 
Austin, Obayke aco, Philadelphia pevcsescod li Stillman & Nicoll, Boston.........-...+0. cee | Bartlett, Hayward & Co., Baltimore.......... 1 J. W. Taylor, C hicago. Ill............ mawiewecl 
| 
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JOSEPH NEUMANN, 


N. W. Cor. Eleventh & Race Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


rt * Ay 


BRONZE GRILLES FOR FRONT 
Doors 


Window RAILINGS. 











ORNAMENTAL LANTERNS 

Brass RAILINGS FOR Banks. 
Brass LamPs FOR CHURCHES 
Brass WORK FOR OHURCH 


INCINNATI 


RUGATING 


CRU 
Over 1500 Tons Iron in Stock! 


JOHN F. HAZEN, Prest. 
JAMES HICKS, Treas. 
J. G. BATTELLE, Sec’y. 


FOUR WIDTHS OF CORRUGATIONS MADE! 


STANDING SEAM PLAIN ROOFINC! 
AllPaint Re-ground in Pure Linseed Oil! 





ALTARS. 
METAL Si@ns. 


rr] 
x): ae: 
a y ‘4 











Correspondence Solicited. 


> D>» ms Estimates 


erfully Furnished 
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MESKER & BRO., 
Galvanized Iron Cornices 
Window Caps and SKYLIGHTS. 


Send for Catalogue. 
421 te 429 South Sixth St., ST. LOUIS, MO 





ARCHITECTURAL 


SHEEG METAL WORK. 


Ornaments, Statuary and Spun Work, 


IN BRASS, COPPER AND ZINC, 





GALVANIZED IRON CORNICES, 
WINDOW CAPS FINIALS, &c. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BAKEWELL & MULLINS, 


Salem, Obio. 


Send for Illustrated Ornament Catalogue. 








SUPERIOR 


OPPER WEATHER-V ANES 


Gilded with Pure Gold. 


CHURCH CROSSES, 
TOWER ORNAMENTS, 
FINIALS, Etc, Ete 





Vanes made from any drawing 
or design on short notice. 





_T. W. JONES, 


Successor es thas. W. Briggs, 
. W. Baldwin. 


170 and 172 Front St., 
NEW YORK. 





1885 Illustrated Catalogue of 
over 250 desigus mailed free. 














George F. Blake Manufacturing Co., 


BUILDERS OF 


PUMPING MACHINERY 


— FOR — 


==" Public and Private Buildings. 


44 Wéiliinixton St., Boston. 


95 & 97 Liberty St., New York. 











A is enlarged section of the Sheathing. 
application to receive Plastering B. 
tion for back-plastering C. 
tering for Ceilings. 
for deadening Plaster. 


a Jie SEA. TEeraTc. 


EUREKA SHEATHING has undercut grooves on one side, and is tongued and grooved, and may be 


plastered on one side 


EUREKA LATHING has undercut grooves on both sides of the sheathing, and may be plastered 


on both sides. 


EUREKA SIDING is any form of German siding, with undercut grooves on the back, to receive a 
coat of back-plaster, to make a wall tight and warm. 
The attention of ARCHITECTS and others interested in building, is especially called to the value of 
EUREKA LUMBER, for the following uses, viz. 
As an Outside Sheathing to receive rough C ast and Stucco on outside walls also to receive back plas- 


tering between the studding. 


On Frame Hotels and ali Frame buildings of the better sort, its use in this 


way is very desirable, rendering them warm in winter and cool in summer. 
As a Floor-Lining for deadening and fire-proofing floors. 


As a Roofing on fiat, steep and French Roofs, plasterin 
between the rafters, and covering with Slate, Tin or Grave 


tically Fire-Proof Roof. 


As a substitute for Lathing on interior walls or ceilings. 


peculiar construction of EUREKA LUMBER, plasterin 
much less liable to crack than on ordinary lathing. 
buildings are sheathed, they arealready lathed when the EUREKA LATH- 


ING is applied, thus saving the cost of lathing. 


EUREKA 1.UMBER is made any width, and with ease and rapidity, on 
No SAWS to keep in order. 


any ordinary planer. 


For PRICES, Manufacturing Rights, etc., apply to. 


Sole Proprietors and Patentees. 


B shows inside 
C is outside applica- 
D is application to receive plas- 
E is EUREKA, used for Floor Linings 


the under side, 
. making a prac- 


Ow 


applied to it is 
Asall Ba’loon Frame 


WM. M. DWIGHT & CO., 
DETROIT, ics |y 


Eureka Sheathing! 
Eureka Lathing! 
Eureka Siding! 


(TRADE MARK.) 


ing to the 
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vers Sanitary Depot. New York...........xx | Slate. Alfred Boote. New York..... Corru Wire Lathing Co.. New Yo 
Wm. Powell, Cincinnati.. ee Bangor Union Slate 1 Banger, Fe —e i. K. Bngham. New York.. New Jersey Wire-Cloth Co, Trenton, N 
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j says of the trap: 
Ee GERHARD calls 
wetles knowledge.” 


ifications. 






Without Ball, 
Valve, or other 










the water-way. 





describes the “Sanitas’ 


By using these 
** Sanitas’’ Basin 
trap prevents siphonage. 


obstruction t0 ~. Oo, NELSON MFG. 


THE “SANITAS” MANFG. CO., 


4 PEMBERTON SQUARE, BOSTON. 
Ss 
< 


wv? $ ¢ 


These are the appliances described in os “ American A.chitect”’ for 
1883, 1884, and 1885, in the articles on ‘Sanitary Plumbing,” as the near- 
est to perfe ction of any ‘plumbing goods now known. 

goods a8 Superior to all others. 
“It seems to me the best tra 
the basin and bath, ‘Much the best of which I have any 
PLUMBE RS write, 
superior to all others in use.’ 


CoO., St. Louis. 


ee + 


if We think the ‘ 


ARCHITECTS PRINT them in their spec. 
See Illustrated Catal gue. 


Tete special trap ventilation may be avoided. The 
shes out the pipes and keeps them clean and the 
AGENTS: 


MILLER & COATES, N 
STANDARD MFG. CO.,, Pittsburgh. PECK BROS. & CO 












oe oF - 


Engineer W. E. Hoy1 
Col. WARING 
I have seen.”” Wma. Pari 


Sanitas’ appliances 


Were Pear By 














“i 


., N. Haven 









THE “UNITAS,” 
E. ASPINALL, Sole Agent, for United States, 
98 & 100 BEEKMAN Sr., 


Front outlet Basin and Trap. 


New YorK. 
The perfection of 
CLEANLINESS, 
UTILITY, AND 
SIMPLICITY. 


Combining wa- 
ter-closet, urinal 
and slop-hopper. 
It is not inclosed 
with wood-work, 
hence no filth 
can accumulate 
or escape detec 
tion. All the 
joints and con- 
nections are in 
sight and easy of 
access, and any 
leakage or other 
defect can be at 
once detected 
and remedied. 

Manufactured 

by 


Thos. Twyford, 


Staffordshire, 
England. 
Also, “ National,” “ Alliance,” and “ Crown” 
Closets. The “Crown” English Porcelain Baths, 
Wash-Tubs, Sinks, ete., and all descriptions of Sani- 
tary Earthenware. 


THE BOWER SEWER-GAS TRAP, 


A positive valve Seal; a sound 
waterseal. Simple, cheap, 
effective and durable. 

With or without the Valve, it 1s the 
best WATER SEAL TRAP in ‘the mar- 
m™ ket. ‘There is no other Trap so sure 
of retaining its WATER SEAL 
None that approxi: 
mates it in the surety 
of the VALVE SEAL. 
The Valve keeps its 
seat by flotation, and 
as compared with 
other alves in 
Traps, ‘s little or no 
resistance to the out- 
flow of water or 
waste. TJilustrative 
and descriptive 48- 
page pamphlet sent 
Sree on application. 


B. P. BOWER & CO. 


Manufacturers, 
CLEVELAND, O. 

















































































POWELL’S PATENT “STAR” 


Bath, Basin, Sink & Tray Plugs “Stopsores” 


wee 


CINCINNATI, OnIO. 










Manuf’d by Wm. Powe & Co. 
52 and 54 PLUM STREET, 


woms more ye of Copper Bath Tubs, no cracking or 
enware Basins, with the use of these 


Plumbers all prefer them ; architects 






Ruppert ugs. 
specify them generally. Sold by plumbers everywhere. 











MY 100-PAGE ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE of BOOKS 


On Architecture, Building, Carpentry, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Decoration, and Ornament, 
Drawing Instruments. —— Level and Architects 


Sent on receipt of. Son two-cent stamps. 


Wm. T. Comstocs, Astor Place, New York. 








HENRY HUBER & CO, 


Sole Manufacturers of 


Boyle's Patent Siphon Closets. 


See Monthly American Architect for Cuts and Explanation. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
85 Beekman Street, New York. 


| BRANCH OFFICE: 
235 Washington Street, Boston 








THOMAS MADDOCK & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Plumbing and Sanitary Earthenware, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 





AND ALL 


SPECIALTIES 


PERTAINING TO THE 


Plumbing Business, 
OR FOR OTHER PURPOSES. 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS ; 


No. 273 Pearl St., 


NEW YORK. 








Maddock’s No. 3 Washout. 
Tilustrated Catalogue will be Packed, if desired, with first Order, 





W. W. PERRINE, 


Manager. 











Self-closing and compres- 
sion Safety Basin-Cocks, 


for hot and cold water. 


Self-closing and Compres 
sion Safety-Bibbs for hot 
fhe attention of the public is called to our new and cold water. 
water-closet, which is the most perfectly constructed 
SIMPLEST and BEST ever made. The combination of 
the FLusH-TANK and BASIN in one apparatus, ensures 
a large supply of water to thoroughly flush the soil- 
pipe and drain every time the closet is used. One of 
the reliable SELF-CLOSING BALL-Cocks regulates the 
supply of water. It is partly self-ventilating, but can 
be connected with a hot flue so as to make the venti- 
lation of the closet perfect. The closet is constructed 
in such a manner that it can be used either with or 
without a trap, and can be used in place of old-style 
closets without altering the pipes or seat. The closet 
will work equally as well with either street or tank 
pressure, and no matter how light the pressure is the 
valve does not close until the bow] is filled with water. 





Self-closing and adjustable 
Ball Cock, Sure Pop. 


All goods of our manufacture are stamped with our 
name, and are Warranted in every respect. 


Can be seen in operation at our Store, and also at Messrs. 


FRED. ADEE & CO.’S, our Agents, 52 Cliff St., New York. 


JOSEPH ZANE &Co., 


81 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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Bricks. 





PEERLESS 
BRICKS. 


THE PEERLESS BRICK COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
MANUFACTURES AND KEEPS IN STOCK 


ARCHITECTURAL SHAPES, 300 KINDS. 


ALSO 
Pressed Fronts. 
= fine in color and quality. 


Solid rich color,— beautiful. 
BUFF, : of the finest bricks made. 
DRAB, Handsomer and more durable than 
stone. 


BROWN, Very strong and superior to brown 
stone. 


GRAY, A very desirable shade. 


BLACK, Velvety jet face. 
The only black brick fit for a fine building, 
rproducing a beautiful effect, and free from the glossy 
nad look of other black or dipped bricks. 


DIAPERING and ORNAMENTAL 
Bricks made in the above colors. 
ARCHES OF ALL KINDS. 
1003 WALNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 


JOSEPH CHAPMAN, JOSEPH WOOD, JR.. 
PRESIDENT. TREASURER. 


THE PEERLESS BRICK COMPANY 


Wich to inform Architects and Dealers that 
mo ane is authorized to act as Agent for the 
tale of our manufactures. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List sent free op 
bpplication. 


ENAMELLED BRICKS, 


Manufactured by the 


Excelsior Brick and Stone Co., 
Of Philadelphia. 
Buff, Brown, Black, White, 
And Light-Blue Bricks 


Always in Stock. 


Hand-made Red Front Pressed Bricks, 


Carrying One Million in Stock. 





Samples on application to the office, 


423 Wainut St., Philadelphia. 





ESTABLISHED 1818. 
BURNS, RUSSELL & CO. 
CELEBRATED 


Baltimore 
Press Bricks, 
Office, 30 Columbia Avenue, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 











+3 ' aael 
ANDERSON 
PRESSED BRICK CO. 


157 Lasalle Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














BRICKS! 


THE HYDRAULIC 


PRESS BRICK CO. 


ST LOUIS, MO. 
Make a Specialty of Crnamental & Plain 


Red Front Pressed Brick, 


Manufacturing Annually over 


TEN MILLIONS. 


They guarantee that the quality, fin- 
isn and Coior, are unsurpassed, if 
not unequalled by any other bricks 
made in the United States. 








TERRA-COTTA 
CHIMNEY TOPS, 
PHILADELPHIA 


AND PEERLESS 
(MOULDED) BRICK, 
Akron Drain-Pipe. Portland, Roman, and 
Rosendale Cements. Hearth Tiles & Chimney 
Flue Lining. 





WALDO BROS., 
88 Water Street, BOSTON. 


Building Stones. 


ug 





Brick and Stone 
Water Proofing {0., 


OLA 







CENTRAL 
FARK ‘* Caffall Process,’’ 
Successfully 55 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 





Apply at Office for 
: Illustrated Pamph- 
let. 





CARLISLE STONE COMPANY, 


QUARRYMEN AND MINERS OF 


RED SANDSTONE. 


Springfield, Mass., J. P. Falt, Manager. 


Prices furnished F. O. B. cars at any ship) ing point, 
either in the rough, or cut and fitted. Correspon- 
dence Solicited. 


Send for Sample. 





Dorchester, (New Brunswick.) Yellow. 


FREESTONE. 
(Seoteh.) Red. 


Corsehill, 
FREESTONE. 
24 Pine St., New York. 


G. P. SHERWOOD, 


BEDFORD OOLITIC LIMESTONE, 
Buff and Blue. 
HALLOWELL CRANITE CO., 


Quarrymen and Dealers in 


Building, Sawed, and Rough 
DIMENSION STONE. 
P.O. Address - - = # £4Bedford, Ind. 


Clark’s Island Granite t Quarries 


OF ROCKLAND, 

Estimates given for Building Dimen- 
sions and Monumental Work in 4 
ite, with extra facilities for dispatch and 
beauty of finish. 


M. H. St. JOHN, 








TeReRy, 





nt Office : 83 and 8 Astor House. New York. 





H. N. F. MARSHALL, 
Northfield, Mass., 


GRANITE QUARRIES. 


Random and Dimension Stock furnished on 
shortest notice at bottom prices. 


Estimates given on all kinds of rough and cut 
granite work. 


STEPS AND PLATFORMS A SPECIALTY. 
Feldspathic Building Stone. 


This stone is especially adapted for rock-faced ash. 
lar work, for Churches, Libraries, Public-Buildi 
etc., where it is desired to have something entire 
different from the general stone-work wot for suc 

purposes. Samples furnished upon application. 
Correspondence solicited. 








Cements. 








City ENGINEER’s OF¥Ficg, City HALL, 


Abstract from letter of 
SAMUEL M. GRAY, CITY ENGINEER. 
During the season of 1885 the Sewer Department used 3,152 Bar- 


barrels were tested for tensile strength, the average of the Season’s tests 
being 165.7 pounds per square inch, twenty-four hours test. 
One hundred and forty-five barrels were tested for fineness, the aver- 
age amount passing through a 2,500 mesh sieve being 92.56 per cent. 
Tests for checking were occasionally made but none were discovered. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., March 12, 1886. 





PORTLAND 
CEMENT 


HANOVE 


And the 
Genuine Limmer Asphalt Mastic. 
BAETJER & MEYERSTEI, 
Importers and Sole Agents, U.S. 5 Dey St., N. Y. 
Correspondence Solicited. 





WALPOLE MORTAR BLACK. 
THE @RIGINAL. 
sho bess in nee end Cho ente ene Ons ben chesd Oe 
test of time. It improves the mortar, and is cheaper 
than Beware of imitatiens 
and use only the “ Walpole.” 
HENRY D. DUPEE, Proprietor, 
a\ toe 


PROVIDENC. Manchester & 





Hudson, Agen 
NEW YORK. fo Bult tock. 26th St. “Tae. 


BROOKS, SHOOBRIDGE & 60,, 


PORTLAND CEMENT. 
Works: Grays, Essex, England. 
New York Office: 7 Bowling Green. 


JAMES — 











SOLE AGENT FOR 


BURHAM (ENGLISH PORTLAND,) 
FEWER (GERMAN PORTLAND.) 


Importer of the following Cements. 
K. B. & S. (English Portland). Keene’s Superfine. 
Josson (Antwerp Keene's Coarse. 
Lafarge (French ’ Lime of Teil. 
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Fire-proof Building. 
THE WICHT FIRE-PROOFINC CoO., 





202 La Salle St., CHICAGO, 69 Washington St.,. NEW YORK. 
SIZ : 


SIN 









FIRE-CLAY TILE CEILINGS, 


A Fire-Proof Substitute for Lathing. 


. 500,000 ft. now in use. 


The cheapest, best and only ceil- 
AW ing for plastering that is really 
YA 

ms fire-proof. 


Zee we 
SSNS SS 


The Illustration shows 
our latest method, all fire- 
clay and costing less than 
Porus Terra Cotta. 


All work furnished and 
put up complete in all parts 
of the United States. 


HOLLOW TILE FLOOR ARCHES. 
Partitions, Roofs, Wall 
furrings and Coverings 
for Columns and Gir- 
ders. 














PATENTED JULY 21, 1885. 
Send for our new Illustrated Catalogue and Samples. 





RARITAN HOLLOW & POROUS BRICK CoO., 


Manufacturers of 


Hollow Fire-Glay & Porous Terra-Gotta Bricks 


Of every description, for FIRE-PROOF BUILDINGS. Hollow Fire-Clay Bricks 
For Flat Floor-Arches, Partitions, Furring, etc. 
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Flat arch between iron beams with skew-back protecting lower flange of beams. 
POROUS TERRA-COTTA HOLLOW and SOLID BRICKS and SLABS 


For Partitions, Furring, Roof-lining, Girder and Column covering, etc. All our materials are made of 
Fire Clay. _Our Porous Terra-Cotta, of which we make a specialty, is acknowledged to be the 
best in the market. Miners and Shippers of Fire-Clay. 


Agents: Fiske & Coleman, Boston. 
(fice 1}5 Broa Way. NeW YORK, } sete, rerite # co. Auterhens, ra 
j j ‘ R. A. Keasbey, 249 So. 6th St., Phila., Pa, 


Send for new Illustrated Catalogue, giving weight of materials, safe loads, etc. 
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@ro, M. Moctron, Pres’t. A. T. GRIFFIN, Vice Pres’t. E. V. JOHNSON, Sec’y., Treas. and Gen’l. Man’g’r. 


FIRE-PROOF HOLLOW BUILDING TILE 







Fire- ~ FOR THE INTERIOR 
tion pcruset pretse CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS, 
Ww Columns Great strength, combined with saving in space, and 
and Girders. weight, is obtained by the use of our system of 

Special de- Hollow Tile Floors, Partition Walls, Roofs, Ocilings, Eto. 
si on ap- Contracts taken for the erection of HoLLow, SoLip 


and Porous TILE-woRkK in any part of the United States. 


PIONEER FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., 
1545 CLARK STREET, CHICACO. 
Formerly THE OTTAWA TILE Co., 
MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
Dealers in every description of constructive Tile for 
Buiding Purposes. 
Send for our descriptive Catalogue, giving full explanations, advantages, references, etc. 


plication. 


a a a 





ESTABLISHED 1856. 


HENRY MAURER, 


Manufacturer of 


FIRE-PROOF BUILDING MATERIAL 


Of every description. Hollow Brick made of Clay for Flat Arches, Partitions, Furring, etc. 
Porous Terra-Cotta, Fire-Brick, etc., etc. 
Works, PERTH AMBOY, N. J. Office and Depot, 420 EAST 23d STREET, New York. 





The simplest and best . . 
metallic plastering C t d W L th 
surface in use. orruga e ire a Ing. 
ABSOLUTE PREVENTIVE OF CRACKED WALLS AND CEILINGS. 
A combined Furring and Lathing, in flat sheets, for use on face of Beams or Studding; can be applied by 


any one: a perfect Fire-proofing; no combustible material; fire cannot spread. 
The Stanley Corrugated Fire-Proof Lathing Co., 239 Broadway, Room 14, N. Y. 


ASBESTOS FLOORING FELT. 


Patented August 20, 1872. 
For Lining between Floors, under Slates, 
Shingles, Clapboards, etc. 


Absolutely fire-proof, and unexcelled for deadening pur- 
poses. In rolls 44 inches wide. Manufactured only by 


THE ASBESTOS PACKINC CO., 


Offices: | 169 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON. 
e€8: § 33 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


AnD improvement on 


flat wire lathing. 








€erra-Cotta. 








Illustrated Catalogue sent to 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS and 
OWNERS, 


upon application accompanied by business card. 





NEW YORK ARCHITECTURAL 
TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SHADES OF 
RED AND BUFF 
ARCHITECTURAL TERRA—CotTTA, 


MOULDINGS, PANELS, CHIMNEYS, 
CRESTINGS AND MOULDED BRICK. 





Estimates given and Circulars sent on application. 





Orrices: 38 Park Row, New York City. 
Works: Ravenswoop, Lone Istanp City, N. Y. 





BOSTON 
ARCHITECTURAL 


TERRA COTTA 


WORKS : 


ew is 
584 First StS. Bocton-390 








PERTH AMBOY 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 
Nos. 80 and 81 Astor House, New York. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARCHITECTURAL TERRA-COTTA, 


BUFF AND COLORED BRICK, FIRE BRICK. 





A. HALL 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 


Architectural Terra-Cotta, 
Fire-Brick, Furnace-Blocks, &c. 
MOULDED, BUFF, AND 
COLORED BUILDING BRICK. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Works. 


TRUE, BRUNKHORST & CoO., 
ARCHITECTURAL 


TERRA - COTTA. 


Works: City Office: 


Corner Clybourn & Chicago 
Wrightwood Aves. * MoCormiok Block 





Room 20, 


Formerly Cor. W. 15th and Laflin Sts. 


Estimates given on application. Send for latest 
Catalogue, Price-List and Samples. ' 





ORRIN D. PERSON, 


123 5th Avenue, New York. 


AKRON VITRIFIED ROOFING - TILE, 


Finials, Ridge Cresting and Hip-Rolls. 
Architectural Terra-Cotta. 

Encaustic Glazed and Plain Tiles, 
For Floors, Hearths and Decorations. 
Enamelled Bricks, A large variety of colors on hand. 





JAMES H. BEGGS & CoO., 
Wilmington, Delaware, Terra-Cotta and 


Ornamental Brick Works, 


WILMINCTON, DEL. 
Brick and Terra-Cotta furnished from any Design. 





Bricks for Arches ground to suit any Radius. Equai 
in Quality and Color to Philadelphia Brick. 
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North Side 


ach JACKSON: 











RY 
Union Square, 


BROADWAY. 


Establi:hed, 1827, 





rs and Manufacturers 


4% TT PRIZE . 
80:31 E. 17th St EXHIBITIONS OF 1862, 1865, 1867, > een pea AND MEDAL FOR 


NOISELESS, SELF-COILING STEEL SHUTTERS AT PHILADELPHIA, 
1876; PARIS, 1878; AND MELBOURNE, 1881, 


CLARK, BUNNETT & CO. (Limited) 


Late CLARK & COMPANY, 


ORIGINAL INVENTORS AND SOLE PATENTEES OF NOISELESS 
Self-Coiling, STEE SH U TE S Fire & Burg- 
Revolving L T R lar Proof. 
Also, Improved Rotling Wood Shutters, and Clark’s Patent 


Metallic Venetian Blinds. 
The BEST in the Market. Send for Catalogues, etc., to 


re 1G2 and 164 West 27th St. - - New York. 





MaiGrates, Fenders 
—_— 


— AND — 











Appurtenances. 
In fact everything pertaining 
to Open Fireplaces. 
Importers of ‘Tile. 

Foundries and Shops, 








PARQUET FLOORS. 


WM. HANNAM & CO. 


7-8 inch tongued and grooved, European Styles 
Solid and Substantial Also 3-8 inch 
Fancy Wood Carpet Floors. 

293 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 

Wholesale and Retail. 





East 28th & East 29th Sts. 








La 


Of every description and 
finish for Interiors, 


PARQUET FLOORS. 





Of 16 East 18th St., New York. 





Metal Work FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


“Yale ='Standard, 


Catalogues on application. 


The National Wood Manufacturing Co., The YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING CO., STAMFORD, CONN. 


62 Reade St., New York. [28 N. Stxth St., Philadelphia. 


-\ rae aoe He INE LOCKS 
A At WS 


REMOVED to [29 5th AVE.| |?" St.. Boston. 


25 Washington St., Chicago. 











INLAID WOOD FLOORS, 5-16 and 7-8 inch thick. 


Designs and estimates on application. Established 1867. 


Alsen’s Portland Cement 


Conceded by engineers as the best Portland Cement made. It stands the highest test, for strength 
and fineness, of al! imported Portland cements, and is the most economical and satisfactory brand to 
use for any purpose. Sales for the past three years in the United States, 257,000 barrels, exceeding 
that of any other brand by 90,000 barrels. Practical treatise furnished on application at N. Y. Agency 


ALSEN’S PORTLAND CEMENT WORKS, |1s exchange Place, New York. 

















Gj NJ.STEEL&IRON CO. 
TRENTON,N.J. 


ROLLED IRON BEAMS. 


CHANNELS, ANGLES & TEES. 
a COOPER.HEWITT & CO. 
NEW YORK. 










Moule’s Earth-Closet. 
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A.A.GRIFFING IRON CO. : bw — Stock 
een —_ PLUMBERS’ 
rl combined. SUPPLIES. 
329 COMMUNIPAW AVE MYERS SANITARY DEPOT, a) 
94 Beekman S8t., New York. 






JERSEY CITY No: 
WHEELER’S PATENT WOOD FILLER, 


The only Article to give a 
DURABLE, ECONOMICAL, NATURAL, and PERFECT FINISH to HARD-WO0O0D 


3" Send for Pamphlet Giving Information on Finishing Hard Wood._43 


THE BRIDGEPORT WOOD-FINISHING CO., NEW MILFORD, CONN. 
New York Office: Room 3, 96 and 98 Maiden Lane. Chicago Office : Room 4, 45 La Salle St. 


LN ROOF CRESTINC, 
4% Iron Fence, Railings, Stable-Fittings, 


BUILDERS’ SPECIALTIES, Etc. 
J. EK. BOLLES & CoO., 


Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 
Send for Catalogue. Mention this Paper. 


f AYLOR’ PORTLAND 


CEMENT. 


Strongest, Cheapest, Best, and Always Fresh 


JOHNSON & WILSON, Gen. Agts., 
91 Liberty Street. NEW YORK. 


For Sale by all dealers in masons’ materials. Send for Pamphlet. 




























GEM PEI IEIE IIE) 
Pele me Re ie ea ee 
6 mi. a | 
Prices & Ninian lian iti sis 
REDUCED. ¢ oily 
- elalé > le le 
im 8 5 se imit . ie 
Japanned. | PA 
Flanges ---inch 3%| 4 6| 6 7 8 Ww 
Bc Ace: per $70 90119140175 2503 50 
D’dble “* pair 1 40 1 75 2 20 2 80 3 50 5 00 7 00 


Van Wagoner & Williams Co., §2 Beekman St., N. Y, 





Stage Scenery for Rinks and Theatres. 
Send for List and Prices. 
LAFAYETTE W. SEAVEY, Studio, 216 E 9th St., N. ¥. 





Mineral Wool is a Fire-proof and Ver- 
min-proof 
DEADENER OF SOUND. 
Sample and Circular free by mail. 
U. S. MINERAL WOOL CO., 
22 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 
H, B. COBURN & CO, 
145 Milk St., Boston. 





The Temporary Binder 
Provided by us will keep your copies of the American 
Architect in PERFECTLY uninjured condition. 

Price $1.25, post paid 





ARTISTIC GRATES AND FENDERS. 


OPEN FIREPLACES. 
Direct Importers and Dealers in 


Foreign and Domestic Tile 


of every description and make, including new and 
original desi solely our own. 
Fire Irons, Andirons, Brass Plaques, 
Jardinieres, &c. 
The largest assortment and most elegant show-rooms 





America. 
J. S. CONOVER & CO., 
28 and 30 West 23d Street, - New York 
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